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Events of the Géceck. 


THE outstanding feature of the war is the Russian 
offensive, which began towards the end of last week, 
but must have been some time in preparation. It can- 
not have been wholly by accident that the date for the 
infantry attacks was fixed for the anniversary of the 
opening of the Battle of the Somme, when Britain’s 
volunteer armies first fought a great offensive; and the 
sector of attack was fortified with the same painstaking 
skill as the line north of Albert. But the date has a 
military, as well as a moral, significance. Striking three 
weeks earlier last year Brussiloff swept aside forty 
divisions, and so cut them up that the majority were 
never again available for the fighting line. The bulk of 
his successes were achieved by the end of August when two 
months more of tolerable weather remained. Hence 
there is still six-sevenths of that period available for this 
year’s offensive. Whatever the fortunes of the Russian 
blow, it will not miscarry through a cynical treachery, 
such as that which betrayed Russia in 1915. The begin- 
ning has been as brilliant as the offensive of last year. 
When the enemy retreat came to an end on the positions 
occupied until recently, every effort was made to prevent 
a recurrence of the defeat which compelled it. Our Allies 
have, therefore, been confronted with a more elaborate 
defensive system, and this will explain the smaller 
advance of the assaulting troops. 

* * * 

But the successes of the first two days have not been 
less striking. From the middle Stokhod down to the 
Bukovina frontier, a distance of some 200 miles, the 





artillery maintained a constant service for two days, and 
methodically smashed the Austro-German defences to 
pieces. It was not equally intense over the whole sector. 
One centre of the greatest severity was the twenty miles 
about the fortified position of Brzezany. This the 
nearest point to Lemberg, and the pivot of Count 
Bothmer’s defence of the Galician capital, is one 
of the strongest places on the Galician front. General 
Gutow’s plan for dealing with it comprised the 
breaching of the sector north and south of the town 
itself. Koniuchy, a village lying in a wooded valley, with 
the enemy entrenched on the hill-top to the east, 
was taken and the forest beyond was penetrated. A 
Finland division fought with heroic bravery in this part 
of the front. South of Brzezany, the Siberian Army 
Corps advanced with great success, and captured three 
of the systems of entrenchments. The stofming troops, 
especially the Finland division, suffered severe losses ; 
but they were able to capture 173 officers, 10,000 men, 
seven guns, and seven machine-guns. It was a brilliant 
day’s victory. In the offensive last year only 13,000 
prisoners were taken. 
* * * 

THE second day of the offensive is always the worst. 
The first goes forward under the impetus of a primed 
moral and with the advantage of surprise. On the 
second comes the recoil, and the assailants, now tiring, 
have to bear the concentrated vigor of fresh reserves. 
Under the force of these attacks they either give way and 
dig themselves in, or conquer the defensive and advance. 
On July 2nd the Russians had to bear the brunt of the 
counter-attacks, and about Brzezany these were delivered 
by German troops. Yet they made some progress up the 
Tarnopol railway near Zboroff, and increased the number 
of prisoners to 300 officers and 18,000 men. They had 
also taken by the end of the second day twenty-nine guns 
and thirty-three machine guns. There must also have 
been many guns and machine guns destroyed by the pre- 
liminary bombardment. The fighting was severe on 
both days, and apparently much of it was a hand-to-hand 
struggle, and in this the Russians ever excel. One part 
of the front, about Kovel, was the scene of an abortive 
struggle, and the Russians lost heavily to no purpose. 
The enemy had been informed of the Russian plans, and 
had prepared appropriate counter measures. The success 
of the continuance of the offensive will depend upon 
whether the first victories will lead to a reinfusion of 
discipline, which not only wins victory but cuts down 


losses. 
* * * 


Tue German submarines have once again proved 
their inability to play any formidable part in purely mili- 
tary encounters. The transport of the American Army to 
France was clearly a challenge to them, and, informed by 
their secret service agents, they set themselves to organize 
a skilful attack. The transports had been divided into 
sections, each convoyed by warships; and it had been 
further arranged that the United States’ flotilla on duty 
in British waters should meet the ships at a certain point 
to give additional safety through the danger zone. The 
first attack was made on June 22nd, before the appointed 
rendezvous had been reached, There were a number 
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of submarines engaged, and the battle continued long into 
the night. The sea was smooth, and in the gleam of the 
searchlights the torpedoes could be seen in streams. But 
not a ship was hit. The American naval vessels gave the 
submarines little chance to see their targets, attacking 
them with their guns, sea grenades, and rams. One sub- 
marine went down, and the flotilla was broken up. The 
second attack was made after the escorting squadron had 
been reinforced by the sister flotilla from this side of the 
Atlantic. The submarines on this occasion were hustled 
about even more. The naval vessels went at full speed, 
and kept them at a distance. These are the first occasions 
in the war on which submarines have fought pitched 
battles, and the results confirm our early conclusions that 
the new craft are not yet a formidable weapon for purely 
military purposes. 
* * * 


Tuat they have another réle is, however, clear from 
the weekly reports of the shipping casualties. Last week 
recorded the third largest number of arrivals and clear- 
ances since these reports have been published. But 
there were fewer vessels attacked than in any other week, 
with but one exception. The recent attacks on the 
American transports may possibly account for this, since 
it is probable that the usual arrangements for the sub- 
marine blockade were seriously disturbed in order to 
provide the flotillas that fought these battles. In the 
fairly large series of reports now available, there is 
material for a number of interesting conclusions. They 
seem to show that the submarines act in shifts, each 
ivessel remaining three weeks at its post before returning 
home. It is probable that a big shift alternates with a 
smaller shift; either the numbers of the big shift are 
larger or the vessels are larger, more amply provided 
with torpedoes, and more invulnerable. 


* * * 


Own each shift the submarines achieve more success 
in the beginning, and then, either through the expendi- 
ture of their munitions or because some are lost, their 
attacks and casualties fall off. Further the maximum 
success of the submarines has not so far been attained 
when there has been the maximum risk. On the con- 
trary, the maximum exposure to risk coincides with a 
distinct falling off in the attacks and casualties. The 
number of arrivals and clearances which gives the measure 
of the exposure to risk has been steadily on the increase. 
But the maximum number of attacks and casualties was 
achieved in the third week of April. In general, we can 
see that the submarine is still far from perfection. It 
can be dealt with, and is dealt with by oversea craft, and 
it is probable that only an immense concentration on 
repair and construction keeps the campaign at its present 
level. But the average level is still too high for any 
complacent conclusions. It is still a grave, possibly the 
gravest, feature in the military situation. And so it will 
be unless more craft or better methods can be devoted to 
coping with it. 

* * * 


On the Western Front, which, like the Italian, is 
bound to feel the influence of the Russian battle, the 
week has been filled with repeated attacks of the utmost 
violence upon the French. When the British took Vimy 
Ridge they captured the northern pivot of the retreating 
German line. The French in the Chemin des Dames 
captured the southern and more important. Since April 
16th, when, against a massive concentration of guns, 
the French first swept forward in this area, they have 
had to bear an almost continuous series of counter- 
attacks. Made by specially trained “shock troops,”’ 
these have lacked nothing in violence; and towards 
Tuesday night the Germans made a general attack 
against eleven miles of the road with its commanding 
positions on the ridge. They secured not a foot of the 
lost positions. They have also directed their attacks 
upon the positions north-west of Verdun ; but there also 
they achieved no success. They undoubtedly suffered 


very heavy losses, but apparently the idea which prompts 
the repeated assaults on our Ally is to sicken him finally 





with the war. The French have suffered worse than any 
nation, except perhaps Austria-Hungary, and the Ger- 
man Staff believe that they may be able to discourage 
them finally. 

a * * 


Or the Prime Minister’s two speeches at the week- 
end in, Scotland the Glasgow oration is much the worthier 
and more important. That at Dundee was spoiled by a 
pointless sneer at the “rabbit tactics’’ of the German 
commanders, and a boast that we had “ driven the Ger- 
man Army underground.” It is not the German Army 
alone which is underground ; this is the general character 
of trench warfare. Moreover, our soldiers are 
belittled, not complimented, by a comparison of 
their stubborn and skilful foe to rabbits, and its 
use is merely a sign of the division of the civilian 
mind from that of the soldier. Mr. George’s Glasgow 
survey of the war was of finer substance and more prac- 
tical import. Its tone was confident. It contained an 
adequate reference to the Russian Revolution, which, 
though it might have “ postponed complete victory,’’ had 
furnished the Alliance with a new weapon of liberty 
and democracy. It prophesied a failure of the 
submarines either to starve us or to cripple our 
communications. Victory was sure, if the popular 
will endured. But the peace must not be a mere 
“pact of servitude ’’ with Germany, such as the peace of 
Imperial Rome with the Goths. 


* * * 


Mr. GEorGE went on to sketch the method and some 
of the conditions of the peace which his Government 
favored. This part of the speech was, in effect, a 
comment on the Russian policy of no annexations and no 
indemnities. The second he ruled out. Compensation 
for wrong was a law of the civilized order. But he 
indicated a general] assent to a policy of disinterestedness 
in peace terms. There could not be a return to status quo. 
Armenia’s blood-soaked lands could not be restored to 
the Turks, nor Mesopotamia, that old garden of the 
world. But, so far as the future of Mesopotamia went, 
it and the fate of the German colonies ‘“ must be settled 
by the great International Peace Congress,’’ subject, in 
the colonial case, to local ‘‘ wishes, desires, and interests.”’ 


* * * 


THE guarantees of such a peace must be dual. The 
first must be its “equitable’’ basis. It must be so 
fair that the nations (including Germany) will not wish 
to disturb it. But the guarantees must also be mutual— 
they must rest on a “ destruction of the Prussian military 
power,’’ which in a following sentence Mr. George seemed 
to define politically as the “ democratization of the German 
Government.’’ Our part in this evolution would be, not 
to dictate to the German people the form of government 
under which they must live, but to give them notice that we 
would negotiate in a more generous spirit with a free than 
with a militarized Power. Incidentally, Mr. George in- 
sisted that though the German Chancellor had gone very 
near a promise to restore Belgian independence, he had 
always qualified his words by claiming control over its 
ports and economic system. This is not accurate. Herr 
von Bethmann Hollweg has never spoken of the Belgian 
ports: he has dropped the qualifying word “ guarantees,’’ 
without ever defining it. 

* * +. 


Tue best news from Russia is that the meeting of the 
Constituent Assembly is to be hurried forward. Difficult 
as an election in war-time may be, this is clearly a lesser 
evil than the absence of any regularly constituted 
authority. The elections will be held on September 30th, 
and the Assembly will meet on October 13th. Mean- 
while the All-Russian Congress of Councils of Work- 
men’s and Soldiers’ Delegates has issued an enthusiastic 
appeal to the people and the Army to work and fight for 
the success of the offensive. There is in this mercurial 
atmosphere a new enthusiasm for the Army, which has 
just proved its quality, but we do not think that the 
desire for an early general peace has abated. The signi- 
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ficant passage in the appeal of the Congress is the state- 
ment that the success of the revolutionary army will 
“give weight to the voice of revolutionary Russia in her 
appeals to the countries struggling against her as well as 
to neutrals and Allies, and will bring nearer the end of 
the war.’’ Meanwhile, though there is now little doubt 
that the great region of the Ukraine (“ Little Russia ”), 
with its thirty million inhabitants, maintains itself as 
an independent Republic, the effort to negotiate with it 
on a basis of federalism and autonomy has been resumed. 


i * 


PRoporTIONAL REPRESENTATION has sustained a 
second defeat in the Commons. The majority against it 
(32) was small, and the total vote (201 to 169) notably 
small, a reflection either of the general apathy of the 
House or of its indecision on this question. The debate 
suggests that the balance of intellect in the House is for 
proportionalism. Mr. Asquith declared decidedly for it, 
and so also did Lord R. Cecil, Sir J. Simon, ard Captain 
Amery. The most formidable opponents, Mr. A. Cham- 
berlain and Mr. Walter Long, stood, as they so often 
stand, for the national inertia where ideas are at stake. 
Mr. Chamberlain’s case was the familiar one, that 
majorities ought to be over-represented, in order to obtain 
a strong instrument of government. But is a majority in 
the House, which all the world knows to be unrepresen- 
tative, really the strong force which it looks? A strong 
Parliament, to our thinking, is one whose indisputably 
representative character gives a guarantee that its votes 
really reflect the feeling of the country. This defeat is a 
heavy blow to those who hoped that the Reform Bill 
would lame the power of the party machine. The majority 
has acted with small perception of the fact that Parlia- 
ment is losing its consideration with the country, and 
can recover it only by asserting its independence, and 
renewing its representative character. It is possible that 
the Lords may reinstate proposals which really: were an 
integral part of the Speaker's compromise. Propor- 
tionalists, with so small a majority against them, should 
not even now assume that their defeat is final. The 
reform, judging by the Press, ismuch more popular in the 
country than it is in the House. 


* * * 


In spite of the failure of Count Clam-Martinitz to 
manage the Reichsrath, and the appointment of a 
temporary business Cabinet of officials, the policy of 
conciliation continues in Austria. The Emperor has just 
issued a general political amnesty in favor of all civilians 
sentenced for high treason and lesser political offences. 
It will include several Tchech deputies, excluding, how- 
ever, those who have fled abroad. We do not know 
whether it applies to the thousands of suspects who were 
interned in camps, where the overcrowding and bad food 
sometimes led to epidemics and to terrible mortality. One 
assumes that it must include them, since the object is 
clearly pacification. 


* *% 


In Hungary, meanwhile, the prospects of the 
Esterhazy Ministry and franchise reform are good, 
and in the Diet Count Tisza’s party is melting 
away. New elections will be held in Hungary in August. 
Events in Germany are marching with almost equal speed. 
The People’s Party demands peace and a democratic 
programme, and in Saxony the National Liberals have 
been warning the Government of popular distrust and of 
indifference to the Monarchy. A still more powerful 
symptom of the general trend towards political reform 
in Central Europe is that a memorial has been addressed 
to the Kaiser by a large number of influential Germans, 
who have always been classed with and still consider 
themselves as Conservatives, urging that the electoral 
reforms promised in his Easter message shall be proceeded 
with at once. They ask for the immediate passage of a 
Prussian Reform Bill establishing a general, secret, 
direct, and, above all, equal franchise. © 





Tue unlucky Republic of China seems destined to 
face yet another civil war. A rough, but evidently 
capable, soldier of fortune, General Chang Hsun, has 
marched on Peking, carried out a bloodless coup d'état, 
expelled the President, and proclaimed the restoration 
of the Manchu dynasty under a boy emperor who can 
only be his puppet. This General, who has the reputation 
of a bloody savage, had never really recognized any 
superior during the past crises, and had quietly organized 
his own army of bandits. He talks of a constitutional 
monarchy, proposes to set up a council of Elder States- 
men, and claims (perhaps untruthfully) the support of 
the reformer Kang-Yu-Wei. The coup d’état is local, 
and affects only the North. The South is already 
declaring itself true to the Republic, and it is doubtful 
whether, eveninthe North, the other Generals will adhere 
to Chang Hsun and the Manchus. The late Premier, 
Tuan Chi-Jui, who was regarded as the head of the 
military party, has already declared against him. An 
effective restoration of the Manchus is most improbable, 
and nothing is certain save a new phase of anarchy, which 
may lead to awkward international complications. 


* % 


Lorp HarpinGe on Tucsday availed himself of his 
privileges as a peer to defend himself in the Lords against 
the censure of the Mesopotamia Committee. He had a 
strong case, which he put quietly and with restraint, 
against the intemperate Minority Report of Commander 
Wedgwood, who had condemned him unheard and with- 
out summoning him to answer his particular charges. 
For the rest, his case was mainly a reminder (1) that 
India had contributed to the forces of the Empire in this 
war, apart altogether from the Mesopotamian Expedi- 
tion, on a scale far beyond the expectations or demands 
of the most exacting experts who had studied its possible 
contribution before this war, and (2) that he had very 
grave reason to be anxious about the frontier and still 
more about internal unrest. There must be some sub- 
division of responsibility, and we think it fair to remem- 
ber that it was the business of a Viceroy to think, first 
of all, of the risk in India, precisely as it was the business 
of the War Cabinet to think, first of all, of the needs of 
the Empire. Our own criticism of Lord Hardinge is 
rather that he followed an unimaginative policy, played 
for safety, and missed the chance of rallying all India 
wholeheartedly to a war of liberation. That, however, 
would have involved large political and social conces- 
sions, and we do not know that London was more dis- 
posed than Simla to grant these. The Indian bureau- 
cracy, though too timid for this bold policy, was more 
scrupulous and wiser than its critics, who would exploit 
India for the Empire without conceding her status as an 
equal partner. 


om * * 


Tue Editor of Toe Nation has addressed the fol- 
lowing letter to Sir R. W. Brade, Secretary of the War 
Council :— 


“The Editor of THe Nation presents his compli- 
ments to Sir R. W. Brade, and begs to draw his 
attention to his letter of April 27th, with reference to 
the ban on the overseas issue of Tue Nation. In that 
letter the following statement is made :— 

“*T am to add that the Council is prepared 
in the case of any periodical, the export of which has 
been prohibited, to rescind the order, if and when its 
columns are found to be free from statements calcu- 
lated, by their effect upon opinion in enemy countries, to 
prolong the war.’ 

“The Editor of THE Nation would be glad to know 
what statements appearing in THE Nation are calcu- 
lated, by their effect on enemy opinion, to prolong the 
war, and to justify the continued refusal of the War 
Council to permit the circulation of THE Nation among 
American citizens, British soldiers and residents abroad, 
residents in our Dominions and Colonies, our Russian 
and French Allies, and neutral countries.”’ 
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Politics and Affairs. 


A STEP ON THE ROAD. 


THERE are some things in the Prime Minister’s speeches 
in Scotland that had better have been left unsaid, and 
there are others that might have been expressed dif- 
ferently. Mr. George’s mind does not present a connected 
tissue of thought; it throws out the strands of which 
thought is composed, and leaves us to connect them as we 
will, as well as to reject what is coarse or merely fugitive 
in theircoloring. But we may say of the Glasgow utterance 
that it has made a pretty definite approach to the true 
conditions of a settlement of the war. And for one 
conspicuous reason. It has associated itself with two 
master tendencies in the world of politics. The first is 
the democratic movement in Austria and Germany. 
The second is the general attitude and feeling of 
our American and Russian Allies. It is some- 
thing more than a coincidence that Mr. George and Herr 
Scheidemann should in the same breath speak of a demo- 
cratized Germany as the natural agent of a durable 
peace. The objects of the two men may not have been 
identical. The German Socialist is doubtless searching 
for a weapon to strike at the reaction which held back the 
scheme for the reform of the Prussian Franchise. The 
British statesman is looking to a German Government 
released from the spirit which made and embittered the 
war. But the two lines of advance support each other, 
and their movement in Austria may at any moment be 
revolutionary. To Russia and to America they represent 
essentially the conquest of their ideas about the peace, 
and the defeat of the opposing conception. 

What, therefore, does the Prime Minister propose? 
The basis of his suggestion is that he calls for an ‘‘ Inter- 
national Peace Congress,’’ which is to assemble after the 
war. It is clear that he puts its character and functions 
high, for he would submit to it the British claims to 
which Germany has pointed as destroying the American 
plea for a disinterested settlement. These are Mesopo- 
tamia and the German Colonies. Mr. George attaches 
two stipulations to his proposal to put the British con- 
quests into the general stock, and to accept a decision of 
the Peace Congress as to their disposal. The first is that 
Mesopotamia shall, in no case, revert to the control of the 
Power which destroyed its earlier civilization. The second 
is that the sentiments of the inhabitants of the Colonial 
outposts of German power are to be taken into account. 
We do not envisage the method by which Mr. George 
would realize a Kaffir and Arab plébiscite for Africa; 
but we take it that his general formula covers a 
step from the policy of annexation to that of local 
reference, which can hardly stop at the point where 
it will be most difficult to apply it. So far as 
British policy is concerned, there is to be no 
mere seizure of territory as the result of acts 
of war. The future of lands thus occupied, the 
question of the final sovereignty over them, or of 
their government by some international authority, 
are matters in which both their own people and the 
general assembly of the nations have an interest. It is 
this second principle which proceeds most clearly from 
Mr. Lloyd George’s statement. We take it that he con- 
ceives the peace as essentially an instrument to be 
fashioned by the peoples in concert. The belligerents 
would settle some general principles among themselves 
while the armies remained in the field. They would draw 
up an agenda for the Peace Congress. But this body 
would have the final power of definition and determina- 
tion. We should not, for example, declare off-hand that, 
as we wanted Mesopotamia for a new scientific frontier 
to our Indian Empire, we proposed to take it after an 
agreement with our Allies. Our claim, whatever its 
form, would go in to the Congress with the rest, subject 
to the scheme of relationships on which the combatants 
had agreed. The representatives of the Entente would, of 
course, have their peace terms in their pocket. The 
Central Powers would have theirs. But the Areopagus 
would decide. Neutrals might or might not be repre- 
sented on it. Mr. George’s language suggests that they 
would appear, otherwise the Congress could hardly be an 











“international’’ meeting. Where the fate of the world 
is at stake, every important factor in its government must 
be taken into the account. The pith of the Georgian 
proposal is to create a world-guarantee of the peace, and 
thus to impart to it an element of stability which a peace 
of conquest, imposed by one set of belligerents on 
another, must lack. 

We think that, broadly, every country engaged 
in the war, or affected by it, may find in this pro- 
position a way of release from its burden and 
the road to an equitable and lasting peace. If 
every country were in spirit and truth a democracy, such 
a path would be found to-morrow. If Germany were 
in the hands of the German people, she would meet us 
there long before the year drew to a close. If public 
opinion there (and elsewhere) were free, the obstructive 
powers of government would disappear. Here, our own 
power is limited. We cannot dethrone the Hohen- 
zollerns and summon a new confederation of German 
States. The Germans are not like that. Nor can we 
get behind the barbed wire of war feeling, and present 
German democracy with our full case against Prussian 
militarism. But we can try what penetration can 
do. We can foster the temper in which the Russian 
people have made their appeal to the German masses, 
and create the moral infection which, be the journey 
quick or slow, will one day spread from Petrograd to 
Berlin. But of one thing we may be sure. The 
peace will be essentially an act of democracy. 
Governmental Imperialism is dying, if it is not dead, and 
neither we nor Germany, nor any of our Allies or of hers, 
will be able to reap a private advantage from the 
war. This is the teaching of the Russian Revolu- 
tion. If we will, we may set down that great uprising of 
the spirit of man, or some developments of it, as 
impracticable. But let us not underrate its attractive 
force. It will increasingly mould the thought and 
finally the action of mankind. For its governing idea 
is essentially the thing which society wants. The 
explosive, scheming, over-centralized Empire is passing 
out of fashion and out of date. The world wants some- 
thing more controllable and less dangerous. 

For these reasons, we may well hope with Mr. 
George and Herr Scheidemann that the democratization 
of Germany will proceed apace. It is time for Germany 
to realize that she must show a new face to the world. 
The material forces ranged on the anti-German side are 
so powerful that if they combine even economically, the 
industrial future of Germany must be a singularly limited 
affair. But we imagine that sober German thinkers 
must be increasingly exercised over the moral rehabili- 
tation of their country. Germany may conceive that she 
has a case for her mode of entering the war and of waging 
it. But as she has so conducted it as to range almost the 
orbis terrarum against her, she has a clear concern in 
restating it, and thus clearing herself of complicity with 
the compromising greed of the Junkers and the Six 
Unions. Mr. George invited her to a plain disavowal of 
a design to annex Belgium or to harness Belgian 
trade and nationality to German polity and interests. 
Some such renunciation is, we hope, conveyed in the 
semi-official statement of the “ Deutsche Allgemeine 
Zeitung,” which seemed to waive both a direct annexa- 
tion and a scheme of economic advantage for Germany. 
It is “ up to’’ the Chancellor to countersign this docu- 
ment in language less ambiguous than he has yet 
used. If he can do this, the great initial question of 
honor and interest, which drew Great Britain into the 
war, will have been cleared off the stage, and a 
moral victory won for democratic and national liberty. 
The wheels of peace can then begin to turn. A Con- 
ference of the Allies is necessary, for no Power can bind 
another, and if Great Britain adopts a self-renouncing 
attitude, the claims of France and Italy lie on somewhat 
different planes of aspiration from our own. But if a 
gradual approximation of principle goes on until some- 
thing like an actual exchange of formule takes place, the 
path to the Prime Minister’s “ International Peace 
Congress ’’ is an open road. We are not yet exactly in the 
region of “No Conquests’”’ and “No Indemnities.’’ 
Indeed, we agree with the Prime Minister that the lesson 
of the war remains unlearned so long as the burden of 
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its monstrous ravage is left on the backs of the hapless 
countries and nationalities that have sustained it. Nor, 
so far as changes of territory are concerned, does Mr. 
George’s speech carry us further than a promise to put 
our own acquisitions into “ scot and lot.” But that is a fair 
tender, a distinct contribution to a sketch-plan of the 
coming Society of Nations. What is Germany’s offer? 
Time presses; winter will be on us soon, and no man 
can say into what forms will run the universal impatience, 
civil and military, with the idea of a fourth year of 
war. No single Power can guarantee the world’s food 
and the world’s order for 1918. All the Powers together 
may find the greatest difficulty in maintaining its physical 
and moral structure, even by acts of concerted helpful- 
ness. But the continuance of hostilities may block even 
a makeshift rationing of world-supplies. The restrain- 
ing forces are weak. Violence rules the earth, and 
obscures the faith that showed it a milder way. But there 
is democracy, the form which modern Christianity seems 
likely to assume, and, having looked in vain to every other 
helper, our governors may yet be persuaded to try it. 





INDIA AND THE EMPIRE. 


Ir India had been in the possession of an ambitious 
military Power the least expert civilian could outline 
the uses which would have been made of it as a source 
of man-power and a strategical centre. From this popu- 
lation of three hundred millions, of which fifty millions 
are reckoned by tradition as fighting races, it would have 
been easy to raise and train, without resorting to com- 
pulsion, an army of almost unlimited size. It could 
have furnished not only men but officers, not only com- 
batants but labor units. The awakened population of 
India was crying out for the development of its indus- 
tries. Instead of regarding this “ swadeshi’’ tendency 
as seditious, a military Power would have smiled upon 
it, taking care only that the new workshops and 
foundries could have been easily adapted to the neces- 
sities of war. Such a Power would have aimed at making 
India, in the military sense, self-sufficing, and with time 
and unlimited funds, it probably could have enabled 
her to raise, equip, transport, and supply, from the 
uniforms to the guns, from the tents to the munitions, 
an Indian expeditionary force over and above her own 
defensive needs, a million strong, for service beyond the 
Peninsula. The Government which had such a force at 
its command would have dominated the entire East, from 
Smyrna to Pekin, from Cairo to the Cape. 

How little we were, in this sense, a military Power, 
one grasps for the first time in reading the report of the 
Mesopotamia Commission. Our Indian Army was 
intended only for frontier wars and for internal police. 
It had no heavy artillery whatever, and was weak, even 
by pre-war standards, in field-guns. Its medical service 
was pitiably defective, and its means of oversea trans- 
port primitive, while no one had even conceived the 
idea of treating India as its industrial source of supply. 
When the war broke out and Lord Kitchener based his 
calculations on the assumption that it would last for 
three years, there were two courses open to the Indian 
Government. One of them would have been to attempt, 
with daring and enthusiasm, to improvise an Indian 
Army as nearly as possible complete, and as nearly as 
possible self-supporting, on an ambitious scale. Allowing 
for the difficulty of training Indian officers and for the 
small resources of Indian industries, it is still probable 
that a great deal could have been done, with the aid, if 
necessary, of Japanese engineers or of direct purchases 
in Japan. It would have been easy to raise an almost 
indefinite number of infantry regiments for general ser- 
vice, and to supply all the needs of an expedition on 
the small Mesopotamian scale. This policy might have 
succeeded if the imagination of the Indian people had 
been aroused to back it. The alternative course was to 
play for safety, to carry on in India as though the war 
scarcely concerned her, to watch carefully and vigilantly 
for any sign of sedition, and to spare from the existing 
Indian Army for service abroad as much as could, with- 
out grave risk, be spared, or as much as the Home 
Government insisted on demanding. 





It was the second of these courses which in fact Lord 
Hardinge followed, and history will say of him, we think, 
not so much that he blundered culpably, as that he, as 
an administrator, at the head of a service which reaches 
a high average, failed to rise to the immense oppor- 
tunities of this crisis. Public opinion has condemned 
him, and its verdict is probably irrevocable. We do not 
wish to question the substantial justice of that verdict, 
but we doubt whether many of those who are now con- 
demning him realize all the implications of their verdict. 
What Lord Hardinge did and omitted to do was the 
deliberate choice of an able and conscientious man. It 
is what most Viceroys would have done in his place, and 
it serves to illustrate some of the virtues as well as the 
defects of the Indian Service. We hold that Lord 
Hardinge took the mediocre, the uninspired, the timid 
course; but behind this course there were some highly 
respectable reasons. He realized, as on the whole the 
abler members of his service do realize, that India is not 
an equal partner in the Empire, and that from Indians 
we cannot require the sacrifices and services which 
Colonials freely give. It is not their Empire. To put it 
bluntly, they are a subject race. They are not self- 
governing. They have little or no share in determining 
our policy. They are treated more as alien helots than 
as fellow-citizens when they migrate within the 
autonomous Empire beyond the borders of India. Very 
firm in maintaining its own ascendancy in India, the 
bureaucracy has always been creditably sensitive when 
the rights of its own protégés are threatened, whether 
from London or in the Colonies. It watches vigilantly 
over matters of finance. It allows the Indian taxpayer 
to bear the heavy cost of maintaining its own garrison, 
both white and native. If we hold India by the sword (as 
Lord Morley once frankly said that we do), it is Indians 
who pay for the sword. 

Beyond this Simla would never go. Expeditions 
outside its borders are always a charge on the home 
exchequer, and to this principle, even in this unexampled 
war, Simla rigidly adhered. This policy of “ economy” 
is severely handled in much of the editorial comment on 
the Report. There is, indeed, a touch of the ludicrous 
in the fact that, after war had broken out, the Indian 
Military Budget was slightly lower than in times of peace. 
For our part, we see in this Anglo-Indian economy a 
proof of a rectitude very rare in the annals of Empires. 
The bureaucracy would not levy on a subject people a 
tribute for the financing of our general Imperial machine. 
That is why the Army was kept for Indian purposes alone, 
and that is also why it never occurred to Simla to expand 
it boldly when war broke out. Even with this limitation, 
the military expenditure of India absorbs half the Budget, 
and relatively to his poverty the Indian peasant is heavily 
taxed. Lord Hardinge knew the delicacy of our position. 
He dreaded frontier disturbances. He dreaded internal 
unrest. He argued, as a conscientious Viceroy was bound 
to argue, that his duty was primarily to watch over 
India’s safety. He tried to do it by imposing no fresh 
burdens, by provoking no possible resentments, and by 
asking no sacrifices from a people which is not yet a fully 
enfranchized member of the Imperial family. It was, 
perhaps, a poor-spirited, but it was an upright and a 
respectable, policy. 

The alternative course would have demanded some- 
thing of the genius of statesmanship. There was in 
India, as there was in Ireland, in the early days of the 
war, an amazing, a generous rally to the cause of the 
Allies. The Indians might have said what the Russian 
Socialist Left says, that the war is merely a conflict of 
two rival Imperialist systems. Indians did not say that. 
They saw in the war a struggle for liberty, and they 
wished to share in it. They called for free enlistment ; 
they wanted commissions for educated Indians. There 
was no limit to the sacrifices which they were prepared 
to make. There was, of course, in this attitude (as there 
was in that of Nationalist Ireland) the underlying hope 
that by this proof of loyalty they would sweep away our 
traditional objection to their claims to self-government. 
We believe that if Lord Hardinge had had the imagina- 
tion to place himself at the head of this movement, he 
might have brought from India an almost unlimited 
contribution to the war. If he had issued such a pro- 
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clamation for the direction of this fine impulse as Mr. 
Wilson made to the citizens of the United States, if he 
had made a few such speeches as M. Kerensky has made 
in Russia, he probably could have drawn from India, men, 
officers, supplies, munitions, and even money. The 
emotional conditions for an unexampled patriotic rally 
were all of them present. The Indian Nationalists, 
including even Mr. Tilak, were ready to lead the move- 
ment. But one condition was indispensable, and that 
was that India, in fighting for the liberation of others, 
should also liberate herself. 

For that Simla was not prepared, and we doubt 
whether London was in a much more generous mood. 
Very early in the war Indian students in England were 
refused admission to Officers’ Training Corps. When 
Indians called for free enlistment in India, the answer 
was returned that it would be impossible to find enough 
English offcers acquainted with Indian languages to 
command the new levies. That answer killed the move- 
ment, and one is thankful that it produced only disap- 
pointment and not anger. It was a crude affirmation of 
racial inferiority. French officers, who speak neither 
Serbian nor Greek, can train Serbian and Greek 
regiments. Germans who speak no Turkish can train and 
command Turks. It would have been easy to find 
educated English-speaking Indians in large numbers who 
would soon have become capable junior officers under 


a few English seniors, who need not have been 
numerous, and need not have spoken an Indian 
vernacular. The real point was that Simla did not care 


to give commissions to the new generation of educated 
Indians. That might have been dangerous. It certainly 
would have been dangerous if we had intended that 
everything in India should go on as before. If, on the 
other hand, we had meant to advance with reasonable 
speed towards a moderate but real form of Indian Home 
Rule, if we had meant to give India her place as some- 
thing more than a subject in the Empire, it would have 
been the safest and the most popular of policies. 

It is round this distinction of subject or citizen that 
any broad verdict on the ‘‘ economist ’’ policy of Lord 
Hardinge and his predecessors must turn. The Report 
has thrown into relief the anxious, the microscopic 
scrutiny of expenditure by which Sir W. Meyer and 
former Financial Members of the Viceroy’s Council 
resisted any military expenditure designed to produce 
anything more than the very modest efficiency demanded 
for frontier defence and internal police. While India 
remains a subject dependency any other attitude would 
be provocative and immoral. A subject race cannot share 
our burdens until it shares our rights. Even on this 
scale the Indian Army was costly, because we had to 
keep the propertion of white treops, white officers, and 
white artillery high. Given a political atmosphere in 
which Indians felt themselves to be citizens rather than 
subjects, it might have been easy, by reducing the 
expensive white element, to create a much more efficient 
army, equipped for service overseas, with little or no 
increase of cost. But such an army we cannot have while 
we shrink from bestowing a commission on educated 
Indians, and feel that it is unsafe to allow a “ native ’’ to 
handle a field-gun. An efficient expeditionary Indian 
Army on the old lines in the old India might be created 
at a heavy cost, but that cost ought to fall on the home 
country. A member of the Viceregal Council remarked 
that the gift of India had not been “on the same 
princely footing and basis as that of our fellow Colo- 
nials.”’ He forgot that India is not governed on “the 
same footing and basis ’’ as our “ fellow-Colonials.’’ 





THE RUSSIANS RESUME. 


EQuaL.y to the surprise of friend and foe, the Russian 
Army has taken up its arms and struck a great blow at 
the enemy who lies entrenched over so much Russian 


territory. There have long been rumors of a new Russian 
offensive. The Germans and Austrians took the threat 
seriously. 


German military critics began to re-examine 
the chances in the East, and to hurl abuse at the Russian 
troops with whom they had been “ fraternizing.’”’ The 
German supreme command wrenched itself from the 














bitter-sweet attractions of the Dutch frontier, and betook 
itself to Vienna, and later to the Austro-Hungarian head- 
quarters. Conferences with von Arz, the captor of Brest 
Litovsk, who now presides there, were held as the 
Russian patrols were feeling the enemy’s strength over 
the whole southern front, and the Germans were re- 
taliating by reconnaissances towards Koniuchy and 
Brzezany. Orders were given that the moving of 
German troops to the Western fronts should cease. 
Already the centre of gravity had been diverted thither 
to such an extent that at least six army corps had been 
taken from the Eastern front, and the flow of reserves 
in that direction was in full tide. 

It is necessary to review these facts in order to 
appreciate the respect which the enemy paid to the 
revolutionary army and the limits within which he may 
be said to have been taken by surprise. On certain parts 
of the front of attack the Austrians were informed in 
detail of the Russian plans, with results that might 
have been foreseen. And yet, despite all disadvantages, 
General Gutow, under the direction of the victor of 1916, 
struck boldly and surely. There were but two days’ 
bombardment, and it covered not only all the original 
southern front, but also that sector which Lechitsky’s 
brilliant campaign won in the extreme south. Over 
some 200 miles the artillery fire was opened, and its 
precision and profusion may be gauged from the confes- 
sion in the German communiqué that the positions were 
turned into a “ crater-field.’”” On July Ist, the anniver- 
sary of the opening of the Battle of the Somme, the 
infantry went forward, and were at once merged in a 
dense, confused struggle. At Kovel the attack com- 
pletely miscarried, through the betrayal of the Russian 
plans. In the extreme south also it achieved little. But 
north and south of Brzezany, the nearest point to 
Lemberg, tactical advantages were secured, and clearly 
the attempt is being made to squeeze out this strong 
fortified centre which held up the victorious Russian 
armies last year. On an examination of the territorial 
changes of the two days about which we have definite 
information, the Russian gains seem to have been small, 
but the enemy admits them to have been of considerable 
importance. A number of fortified villages have been 
taken, and we must remember that after last year’s 
disasters the enemy put all his skill into the new defences. 
The second day’s attack increased “the gap’’ which the 
Russians had made in theenemy’ssystem, sothe Germans 
confess, in the direct line of Lemberg. And in the two 
days 18,300 men and 29 guns were captured. 

In short, the Russians won a victory which, on the 
Western Front, would be considered of the first import- 
ance. The conditions of terrain were almost, if not 
quite, as bad as in France. Badly broken ground, 
seamed with rivers running through narrow gorges, with 
the enemy standing entrenched on the high ground, and 
the approach sown with every obstacle that German 
ingenuity can suggest, does not constitute an induce- 
ment to advance. But our Allies were not appalled. 
They fought with the utmost vigor. The revolution, 
which was thought to have carried doubts and heart- 
searchings, brought only its fire. The Russian report 
confesses that the losses were heavy. The enemy reports 
stress the extraordinary impetus of the attack. We may 
read the lesson between these statements.’ Discipline 
had been weakened in some units. There was some 
fumbling in the assault, and as an inevitable consequence, 
there were heavy losses. But the ardor of the Russian 
command proved infectious. The Awstrians confessed 
on Wednesday that, in spite of their ‘‘ heavy sacrifices,”’ 
they were pushed back ‘‘ yard by yard.’’ Indeed, these 
are not the only unfamiliar touches about this great 
battle. We find the veil lifted from the secrecy of the 
battle front, and are told of a Tchecho-Slovak brigade 
capturing nearly its own strength of enemy troops, and 
a Finnish division fighting with great vigor and success. 
We hear of the attack of a storming group which “‘ did 
not materialize.’ It is fighting of the new order, 
fighting approved by a national conscience as the 
nearest road to peace, fighting with the traditional 
fire of revolutionary troops. M. Kerensky, with an 


instinctive appreciation of the feeling of the hour, has 
distributed red flags to the attacking troops and the title 
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of ‘‘ Regiments of July Ist.’’ It is a significant 
coincidence that the new civilian armies of this country 
won their first successes on that day, and have a similar 
claim to the title. 

The chances of the offensive are less easy to estimate 
than its achievement. We are probably justified in 
assuming that at least two army corps of the enemy will 
not figure again in battle for some time; but the units 
that are seriously weakened numerically and morally 
must be reckoned at three times that number. General 
Brussiloff has a better supply of munitions than ever 
before. He has the atmosphere of success, the confidence 
of his troops, experienced subordinates, accustomed to 
victory in this area. He knows it better than any other 
general in any army. He has from the very outbreak of 
the war been engaged in the same sector of the front. He 
is bold and versatile. And he is reported to have made a 
significant confession : “‘ My offensive of 1916 might have 
brought the war to an end if the acts of the high command 
had been in accord with that movement.’’ With this we 
may agree ; and we can see that, despite the greatness of 
its achievement, the offensive of 1916 was stopped half- 
way. Its objectives were Kovel and Lemberg; but if the 
former had been gained, /iatson with the German armies 
would have been broken; if the latter, Hungary would 
have been invaded. The successes of 1916 were chiefly 
gained in three months. After that, the Roumanian 
intervention came to listract and finally fetter any 
further advance. The old régime would neither save 
Roumania, nor put its full force at the disposal of the 
Southern Army. So the campaign had to be written off 
as brilliant, when it might have been victorious. General 
Brussiloff has now resumed his offensive. His objectives 
are the same, and we look to see the same or similar 
methods employed. Last year he opened a long front, and 
by attacks at different sectors in succession, forced the 
whole line westward. There can be no doubt that he 
intends to do the same now. But the chances of his 
achieving as brilliant a success as last year are open. The 
transport is no worse; all the matériel is better; but we 
have no means of telling how far the disorganization in 
the rear has gone. It may be that the first successes will 
prove the annealing fire that is needed to fuse the warring 
elements into a nation of one mind. The first moral 
repercussion of the victory has been great, and we can 
hardly think that Kerensky would have suggested, and 
Brussiloff have attempted, the offensive unless they had 
real reasons for thinking that the nation’s disorganization 
had not yet reached its heart. 

It is certain that, whatever be the development of 
the offensive, it will give an appreciable relief to the 
Italian and the Western Fronts. Each of these will before 
long wake to renewed activity, and it will find its task 
easier. The enemy plans have depended upon the non- 
intervention of the Russian Army. They will need 
revision ; and it cannot be an easy task for Hindenburg to 
face attacks on all fronts. Indeed, we may state definitely 
that he cannot do it without readjusting his lines con- 
siderably if the Russian offensive continues on a scale 
similar to that of last year. For the moment we can be 
content with admiring the heroism of the Russians in 
taking the field at all. We are spectators of an historic 
upheaval. But already Russia has done much for the 
world, and if she can wield the sword a little longer we 
may owe her the world’s desire—peace. . 


A MINISTRY OF HEALTH. 


Ir is a commentary upon the slowness of mankind 
to realize its vital business that one of the results 
of the slaughter of war should be to stimulate a novel 
interest in public health and to breathe new hopes into 
the advocates of many good causes which had been vairly 
struggling for recognition. There is something peculiarly 
pathetic in the institution of Baby Week——this new burst 
of devotion to maternity and the care of infants. It had 
long been known that the ignorance and economic 


pressure to which mothers and their infants were 
subjected meant a wastage amounting to some 
hundred thousand lives or more each year. But only 


now that so many lives are being taken out at the other 








end does the significance of this tragedy of child mortality 
come home. It will doubtless be the case in every belli- 
gerent country, especially in France, that the war will 
give a new stress of interest to the economy of population 
as a factor in man-power. It is, however, fair 
to admit that for many years before war was realized here 
as a possibility, the question of public health had been 
forcing its way into national and local policy. 
{mproved midwifery and nursing, pre-natal precautions 
among mothers, school clinics, the feeding of 
school children, were moving from the region 
of private philanthropy into that of organized 
public service. New functions were bets wnder- 
taken by local sanitary authorities, not merely for the }.: °- 
vention of epidemics, but for the improvement of healt! 
through the supervision of the supplies of air, water, and 
food. Boards of Guardians were taking more seriously 
their duties towards the destitute and helpless, in the 
development of infirmaries, asylums, and other health 
institutions. Under the Insurance Act, very large new 
formal powers were given to the Commissioners, not 
merely for preventive and curative work in the case of 
tuberculosis, but for work of research and for instruc- 
tion in hygiene, in addition to the medical service which 
was the backbone of the scheme. The waste of this 
piecemeal progress has long been evident. Sir Clifford 
Allbutt, writing in 1912, put the necessity of ordering 
the overlapping and conflicting services with concise 
wisdom :—- 


“The new ideas which are stirring society are 
largely medical ; yet society does not knew where, in 
the back staircases or garrets of the Local Government 
Board, of the Home Office, of the Colonial Office, of 
the Education Office, of the Board of Trade, of the 
Post Office, of the Registrar-General’s Department, of 
the Lunacy Commission, and so forth, each bee buzzing 
in its own little cage, medicine is to be found, nor how 
this new solvent and all-pervading influence is to be 
brought to the book of revenue, or to the bar of public 
opinion and responsibility.” 


But even when it is generally admitted, as it is, that 
health, as much as trade or police or letter-carrying, is 
a single distinguishable function, demanding for its care 
a department of the public service, there remains the 
struggle among the various existing departments, either 
to retain some health function which they already possess, 
or to press their particular claim to be the Public Health 
Authority. The need for a Ministry of Public Health is 
indisputable. But whether it can best be achieved by 
simply uniting the isolated medical departments 
that are now working separately, or by some co- 
ordinating authority exercising suzerainty over them, is 
sharply contested. It is difficult to see how, for example, 
any other authority can administer successfully the school 
medical service except the Board of Education, or how the 
administration of the Factory and Workshops Acts can be 
conveniently divided between the Home Office inspector 
and the outside medical authority. Itis pretty clear that 
the unifying and co-ordinating principle must be of the 
nature of federal government, and that in actual 
administration, several authorities, local, trade, or 
specialized in function, must continue. Bu‘ a Central 
Ministry, determining principles of policy, preventing 
overlapping, correlating the statistical and scientific 
information, and wielding large powers of financial 
control, is of the first and most urgent importance. 
Moreover, to the Ministry of Health, once formed, would 
naturally fall all the important enlargements of medical 
and hygienic policy—e.7., the new care of maternity 
not already allotted elsewhere. 

To what department of public service can this 
important work be best entrusted if it be decided that 
an entirely new and separate department is not 
necessary? We understand that an audacious bid is 
being made on behalf of the Insurance Commission to 
convert it into the Ministry of Public Health. Now, 
there are several grave objections to this suggestion, based 
upon the arbitrary manner in which the Insurance Act 
was passed into Jaw, the unpopularity of its administra- 
tion, and the failure of the Commission to make any 
serious attempt to carry its most salutary provisions 
into effect. But a still more serious objection is raised 
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by those who are aware of the part played by the 
Industrial Life Assurance Societies in organizing this 
demand. To these alert profiteering bodies, the public 
money and the enforced contributions of individuals 
under the Insurance Act have proved a great source of 
gain. For while the work of health insurance is only a 
subsidiary part of their business, it is of great value in 
feeding their life insurance work among working-class 
families. It is hardly too much to say that were the 
Insurance Commission to be converted into the Ministry 
of Health, these Societies, strongly represented as they 
are in the legislature and firmly entrenched in the 
detailed practical administration, would in all matters 
affecting their business interests become the determinant 
control in the work of the Ministry. Now we shall go 
wholly wrong if we conceive the possibility of expanding 
the existing or any insurance policy into an adequate 
policy of public health. No merely economic device, 
however, useful for certain purposes, can furnish the 
broad, enlightened, and progressive policy of health. 

Locality is the right basis for all hygienic co- 
operation, concerning as it does the welfare of people 
grouped as householders, neighbors, and inhabitants of 
some village, town, or city. Though this principle of 
division is crossed by others—people being also factory 
workers, school children, poor-law inmates, and the like— 
it stands paramount, and points to public health 
as belonging primarily to local government. This 
again implies that the Local Government Board 
should harbor and contain the Ministry of Health. 
Already endowed with more health functions than any 
other department, it can also be more readily adapted 
to the’ new position. Apart, moreover, from broad 
issues of theory, most thoughtful persons will recognize 
that the success of any Public Health administration 
must mainly depend upon that intimate knowledge of, 
and interest in, local conditions which a locally appointed 
body alone can possess. Excessive centralization 
involves more waste and failure in matters of public 
health than in almost any other work. The conditions 
for health purposes of industrial towns differ enormously 
from those of residential towns, and, among industrial 
towns, metal towns will differ from textile towns, sea- 
ports from mining areas, while agricultural districts 
present wholly different problems, climatic and other 
physical factors entering in everywhere to emphasize the 
need of local knowledge. Apart from this obvious 
advantage, two other important considerations favor 
local government as the proper instrument of local 
health. One is the existence of representative institu- 
tions securing popular control, and fastening responsi- 
bility directly upon the persons whose welfare is 
involved. The other, closely related to it, is the 
advantage of stimulating hygienic reforms by saddling 
each locality with a part of the cost of the health 
services. Whether Local Health Councils should be 
elected ad hoc, or the present local authority should be 
endowed with the new powers, is a question which, 
important though it is, may provisionally be left open 
until the scope of the new functions and their 
bearing upon local government are determined. It is, 
however, of urgent importance that public opinion shall 
be mobilized for an insistence that the freer and more 
democratic method of local government shall be adopted 
for this vital public service instead of the centralized and 
bureaucratic method. 





A London Miarp. 


Lonpon, Fripay. 


THE world’s movement draws even its statesmen 
with it, and most men recognize that Mr. George’s Scottish 
speeches, vague and half-formed as is their scheme of 
thinking, are more representative, more serious, than is 
his wont. The Prime Minister still pictures this war of 
souls and ideas as if it were a flare-up in the kennels or 
the furrows ; last autumn it was a dog-fight, now it is a 
rabbit-hunt. But he has advanced to a conception of the 





peace which is not only rational and hopeful, but, if the 
response of the German and Austrian Press is fairly 
measured, seems to have sunk into the less obdurate soil 
it has encountered. Its governing ideas are clear. 
The instrument of the peace is to be an International 
Congress, forerunner, let us hope, of an organized Society 
of Nations. This body is to have real authority over 
the settlement: and as am earnest of our confidence we 
are to deposit our own territorial gains with it. Thirdly, 
the principle of reference to the local will is admitted by 
the British Government. I do not see how this scheme, or 
vision, of settlement, once admitted, can be shut out 
again. It puts our peace aims nearly into line with those 
of America and Russia ; and constitutes a way of approach 
for the harder cases of France and Italy. 





A LITTLE curiosity hangs round Mr. Montagu’s début 
on the Treasury Bench as Minister for Reconstruction. 
When Mr. George deposed Mr. Asquith, the Liberal 
members of the Cabinet resolved to retire with him, and 
Mr. Montagu himself was a figure, a somewhat drooping 
one, in the procession. But duty is a hard taskmaster, 
more especially when she appears in the guise of a 
call to home service, and so Mr. Montagu will in future 
reconstruct his (or our) country from Mr. George’s side, 
rather than from Mr. Asquith’s. There has been talk of 
more elevated things in connection with Mr. Monatagu’s 
appointment ; but now there is no more of this, and Mr. 
Montagu appears as a simple Minister, on the doorstep of 
the War Cabinet. 


My Irish correspondent writes :— 


“ The politic wisdom of the Government in releasing 
the prisoners can be seen in the Clare election. In 
the Longford election ‘the man in gaol’ appeal was 
very powerful in winning votes. When the man is out 
of gaol his principles and programme can be examined 
more coolly, and that loyalty which every Irishman feels 
when his countryman is down is no longer coercive. 
We are, therefore, having the Sinn Fein programme 
discussed, I do not say dispassionately, but certainly 
on its merits, with extrinsic and quasi-sentimental con- 
siderations abstracted. I take it that no constituency 
is typical. East Clare is a big and wild stretch of 
country, the most disorderly in Ireland of recent years, 
a folk in whom the old clan and family instinct seems 
strong; furthermore, a constituency which has not seen 
a contested election for more than twenty years, and in 
which the register is in a rotten condition. A friend of 
mine, a large landed proprietor there, tells me that of 
at least forty workmen on his property not more than 
five have a vote though all are entitled to it. De Valera 
is chalking up an extreme head-line, declaring simply 
for the Irish Republic. How this is to be regarded is 
open to question. I take it that the Sinn Fein people 
want to establish by popular vote the ‘ moral right’ to 
independence. As against partiai Home Rule Bills, 
deriving their authority from another government, they 
wish to set up in the face of Europe the indefeasible 
claim to sovereignty. But I am not at all satisfied that 
that moral right being recognized the majority will 
not stoop to a practical bargain. That has still to be 
seen. The general belief is that the polling on the 10th 
will be very close, and the difficulty in carrying the seat 
will be a lesson for Sinn Fein, drunk with success.” 


I RECOMMEND the ‘ Morning Post"? to turn a 
penitent eye on its own notorious past as a prime agent 
in the encouragement of German hopes and plans of 
victory before it dares to put THe Nation in the pillory. 
I see that in its issue of Thursday it has the 
impudence to charge this journal, on the ground of its 
article on the German retreat from the Somme, 
with the “espousal of the enemy’s cause,” and 
the comforting of the enemy’s soul. I will not 
attempt to estimate the general gain to all that 
is worst in German political thought by there being a 
paper like the “ Post’’ to stand up for all that is worst 
in ours. But I will name one capital offence. “ What 
the country must understand,” said the “ Morning Post ’’ 
two months ago, “is that British sea-power, as that 
expression was understood before the war, no longer 
exists.’’ This amiable destruction of our sea-power was 
wrought—need I say?—not to encourage the Germans, 
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but to bolster up our Protectionists. But there can be 
no manner of doubt as to its effect. It formed, with the 
Northcliffian exaggerations of the U-Boat campaign, the 
leading text of the German theme, then as now, that the 
war was being won by the submarines, and therefore 
must be maintained at all costs. “ Does it not ring like 
a death-knell?’’ asked the ‘‘ Deutsche Tageszeitung.’’ 
It is this sexton of England’s hopes who quarrels with 
the tone of Ture Nation. 

I REMEMBER Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji in the days when 
he fought his patient way into Parliament by the obscure 
way of a small London borough. He was the most 
persistent of men. Mildness beamed from his gold 
spectacles; he was small and delicate, and most affable 
of speech and manner. But he never gave up. He spoke 
excellent English, always voted Liberal, and asked for 
nothing that we should not have given a generation ago. 
The House of Commons hardly listened to him, the 
time of Young India not having come, and England of 
the ’eighties, forgetful of Fawcett’s facts and 
Bright’s admonitions, being indifferent to the old. 
Finally, Mr. Naoroji, having suffered one unintended 
insult from Lord Salisbury, and the much more serious 
affront of inattention, stepped out of our Parliament as 
noiselessly as he had stepped into it. And then the 
Indian question suddenly became alive. 


Sir Hersert Tree was a figure of whom the com- 
monplace saying that “he will be missed’’ may be 
spoken with truth. For he was something large 
and rather splendid; not original, for he was a 
descendant, even almost a sumptuous copy, of 
Irving, less spiritual, and less truly accomplished. 
The people like these Emperors of the Stage, 
with their vast trains of clients and flatterers. Tree, like 
Irving, played to them even more than to his audiences, 
and gave them a tremendous exhibition of personality, 
which, like the cinemas, went on all the time. That is a 
kind of artistry, but it is hardly the artistry of Coquelin or 
Duse. There was simply no room on the stage for Shake- 
speare, Ibsen, Sheridan, while Tree was in possession of 
it. Thus he created a kind of Positivism of the theatre, in 
which the actor evicted his Maker. Irving’s better taste 
and more refined appearance and personality gave a rarer 
quality to this assumption, but both men’s careers were 
witnesses to the incompatibility of the life of art with 
the life of the actor-manager. What time had Tree to 
learn his parts, to say nothing of studying them? He was 
so clever, so picturesque, so interested in “ movements,’’ 
and, above all, so audaciously amusing that he contrived 
quite a brilliant semblance of the reality of drama. But 
the soul was not there. 


One act of the Russian Revolution should not g« 
unrecorded. This was the part played in the recent 
battles by the Finland Regiment, whose losses were the 
heaviest of all. It was one of the first to declare for the 
Revolution, and has remained the most ardent in its 
faith. Its desperate charge on the enemy’s position was 
determined by the resolve of its officers and men to show 
that Russia, in her passion for peace, would play her full 
part in the war in redemption of her own love of liberty 
and of her faith to her Allies. The charge of the Finland 
division was indeed a sacrifice, deliberately laid on the 
altar of democracy. 


Two more facts. There can be no doubt of the 
rapidly growing infective power of the Russian Revolu- 
tion. All can read its effect on Austria-Hungary. Less 
is known of its influence on the German soldiery. This 
has been serious enough to force the German commanders 
to order the fraternization between the armies to cease 
on the ground that the discipline of their own troops was 
being shaken. Still more dramatic has been the conduct 
of large bodies of German prisoners in Russia, who have 
made open friends with their captors, and marched i: 
procession under devices calling for a free Germany 


A WAYFARER. 





Life and Letters. 


NATURE’S PRIEST AND REBEL. 


Ir is a hundred years next Thursday since Thoreau was 
born, and, even in these times, many who value life and 
freedom, and the literature which only life and freedom 
can produce, will celebrate the day with renewed hope 
and exhilaration of spirit. For in Thoreau we possess one 
of those few men who have come very close to the realities 
of nature, and by their criticism or defiance of society’s 
accepted platitudes, have set the spirit free. Most of us 
know this unvulgarized American of French descent, this 
associate of the “‘ Transcendentalists’”’ who gave to Con- 
cord its cloistered and short-lived fame: this intimate 
friend of Emerson, the unerring thinker, whom he so far 
surpassed in vitality. We know that in vitality he has 
surpassed Emerson and nearly all the rest of America’s 
“ Transcendental’ group, because he made it his object 
to live rather than to write, and from the studios and 
libraries of unerring thinkers and widely-read novelists, 
who so admirably described life at second-hand, he turned 
to the forest and the river, following the existence of the 
woodman or the settler, and confronting the actual Jabors 
and the stern or joyful phenomena of the open world with 
his own hands and eyes. 

In consequence, those who are interested in litera- 
ture know him as the master of a solid and concrete style. 
We may watch it grow. From the essay on Carlyle—an 
excellent literary treatise, such as a careful and common- 
place critic might have written for a good review—from 
that up to “ Walden ” or the “ Week on the Concord and 
Merrimack Rivers,’’ what a bound forward there is! How 
we feel that in the few intervening years the realities of 
life have converted the clever literary imitator into a man 
who has found his inborn power! “ Walden” and the 
‘Week ”’ we, like other people, consider two of the most 
lovable books ever written upon nature. In them, as in 
all literature, the style is the man, and the man is worth 
our intimate knowledge, our intimate friendship. And 
yet, even after he had established by these two books the 
claim of a fine personality, he had still, as we believe, a 
higher service to perform, a further advance to make in 
the development of a noble nature and its revelation. 
For from the wild and delightful forest and river he came 
out into this drearily civilized world as the advocate of 
freedom and the avenger of her suppression. 

For his observance of the birds and animals which 
lived around him by Waldon pool, Thoreau has often 
been compared with White of Selborne; but the com- 
parison is misguided. Ilis knowledge of nature was far 
rather a poetic intimacy, like Wordsworth’s, and though 
he watched nature with delighted intensity, his ultimate 
interest, like Wordsworth’s, was in man—in the common 
course of human life, and in the preservation of human 
freedom, whether from the pressure of the State or from 
the dullness of habit. If it be objected that Wordsworth 
forsook the cause of freedom when age chilled his heart 
with apprehensions, we may find in Edward Carpenter a 
closer comparison, at least in so far as a doggedly constant 
faith in liberty may go. It was to free the human spirit 
by simplicity that Thoreau built his log hut in the forest. 
First he would free his own spirit, and through his own 
the only means) he would work upon the world :— 

“T went to the woods,’’ he writes in “ Walden,” 
“because I wished to live deliberately, to front only 
the essential facts of life, and see if I could not learn 
what it had to teach, and not, when I came to die, 
discover that I had not lived.”’ 

With this object, he sought to deliver himself from 
all that is unessential. ‘ I grew in those seasons like corn 
in the night,”’ he says of his life at Walden. Such growth 
is only to be won by simplicity, and the means by which 
he won it would serve others equally with himself. Under 
the burden of laws, customs, and possessions, the mass of 
men, he said, lead lives of quiet desperation. And, again 
(also in ‘“‘ Walden ’’), “ the commonest sense is the sense of 
men asleep, which they express by snoring.’’ As to pro- 
perty and the servitude which it imposes upon the soul, 
one remembers that very characteristic sentence: “ He 
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was a lucky fox that left his tail in the trap. The musk- 


rat will gnaw his hind leg off to be free.” And to expose 
the absurd burden of rank and grandeur, take his ridicule 
of even Egyptian dynasties : 

‘As for the Pyramids, there is nothing to wonder 
at in them so much as the fact that so many men could 
be found degraded enough to spend their lives con- 
structing the tomb for some ambitious booby, whom it 
would have been wiser and manlier to have drowned in 
the Nile and then given his body to the dogs.” 

A fine slap at the dignity of ancestral kings and all the 
fuss of royalty. But to the present writer, perhaps the 
favorite sentence in all “ Walden ”’ has long been a protest 
against the burden of philanthropy :— 

‘There is no odor,”’ it runs, “so bad as that which 
arises from goodness tainted. It is human, it is divine, 
carrion. If 1 knew fora certainty that a man was coming 
to my house with the conscious design of doing me good, 
I should run for my life as from that dry and pane 
wind of the African deserts called the simoon 
for fear I should get some of his good done to me— 
some of its virus mingled with my blood.” 

He would welcome savagery rather than modern 
civilization. There was, perhaps, something savage in 
his blood, or he liked to imagine it: 

“Once or twice,’’ he writes, “ while I lived at the 
pond, I found myself ranging the woods, like a half- 
starved hound, with a strange abandonment, seeking 
some kind of venison which [ might devour, and no 
morsel could have been too savage for me... . I 
like sometimes to take rank hold on life and spend my 
day more as the animals. 

Self-consciousness and affectation are the perils lying 
in wait for such a mode of life and thought. The 
‘Transcendentalists ’ dwelt with those perils lurking 
on either hand, and did not escape them. Even Thoreau, 
who ran to the wilderness from Concord (one and a-half 
miles), did not altogether escape them. In such a passage 
as this we hear too plainly the “ Transcendental ’’ note 
of vain superiority :— 

‘The most glorious fact of our experience is not 
anything we have done or may hope to do, but a 
transient thought, or viston, or dream, that we have 
had.”’ 

Less dangerous in affectation, but still on the edge 
of self-consciousness, is the Roman sentence, reminding 
one of Seneca: “ It is hard to have a southern overseer ; 
it is worse to have a vorthern one; but worst of all when 
you are the slave-driver of yourself.’ Slave-driver! 
Thus suddenly we come upon the word which ensured 
Thoreau’s deliverance from the speculation and inactive 
benevolence of the “ Transcendental ” clique. Here lies 
the secret impulse which drove him forward to that final 
and immeasurably nobler development of which we 
spoke. Here we see him standing alone, illumined by 
the fire of a holy indignation, deserted by his superior 
and theoretic friends, violently opposed even by that 
‘“ Abolition Committee ’’ which was founded and sup- 
ported by subscriptions, with the express object of 
maintaining the cause which Thoreau defended. How 
plainly anyone who has taken some share in our own 
public life can realize it all! We see Thoreau first 
entering into a contest with the injustice of the State 
as a tax-resister. Like our own tax-resisters, he refused 
to pay money for the support of a State where injustice 
prevailed. Like them, he went to prison rather than 
compound with crime. “ Under a government which 
imprisons anyone unjustly, the true place for a just man 
is also a prison,” he says in a sentence now inscribed upon 
banners through the world. Of his imprisonment he 
moana 

‘As I stood considering the walls of solid stone, 
two or three feet thick, the door of wood and iron, a 
foot thick, and the iron grating which strained th: 
light, I could not help being struck with the foolishness 

of that institution which treated me as if I were mere 

flesh and bones and blood to be locked up. I 

did not for a moment feel confined, and the walls 

seemed a great waste of stone and mortar. I felt as if 

I alone of all my townsmen had paid my tax.” 

It reminds one of that 


great scene in the 
* Bacche,’’ 


where Dionysus is imprisoned, and the walls 





of the gaol fali flat around him; for who can confine the 
spirit of a god? There is an old story that Emerson, 
coming to visit his friend in prison, exclaimed, “ Thoreau, 
why are you here?’”’ and Thoreau replied, “ Emerson, 
why are not you?’’ Invented or not, that story exactly 
illustrates the difference between the two men, and shows 
why we hold the one in chilly reverence, and earnestly 
love the other. 

One last step on his progress to greatness Thoreau 
was yet to take, only three years before he died. It was 
the speech known. as “ A Plea for Captain John Brown,” 
delivered at Concord in October, 1859, while it was still 
uncertain whether John Brown, of Harper’s Ferry, was 
already hanged or not. We believe it to be one of the 
greatest speeches ever delivered among mankind, all the 
greater because it contains no rhetorical eloquence. 
Courage, indignation, and profound seriousness alone 
distinguish it, and they alone compose the only eloquence 
worth a turn of the head. Here, again, we English 


people who have known scenes so similar—how accurately | 


we can comprehend the passion and irony of that plea! 
How well we know those moderate and constitutional 
opponents of slavery who spoke of Johu Brown and his 
followers as “deluded fanatics,” ‘‘ mistaken men,” 
‘insane and crazy disturbers of the peace’’! It is with 
a fine irony that Thoreau “turns from these slanderers 
to the testimony of John Brown’s more truthful but 
frightened gaolers and hangmen’’; for, indeed, it is 
usually the gaolers and hangmen who best appreciate the 
victims of the State. And with what splendor of courage 
did Thoreau at such a moment, and among a people half 
paralyzed by fear and greed, say of the so-called traitor : 
‘He did not value his bodily life in comparison with 
ideal things”’ ; “ He could not have been tried by a jury 
of his peers, because his peers did not exist’; ‘I rejoice 
that I live in this age: that I am his contemporary ”’ ; 
or again, in Thoreau’s finest and most characteristic 
manner :— 
“JT hear many condemn these men because they are 
so few. When were the good and the brave ever in a 
majority? Would you have had him wait till that time 
came ?—till you and I came over to him? .. . . These 
alone were ready to sten between the oppressor and the 
oppressed. Surely they were the very best men you 
could select to be hung. That was the greatest compli- 
ment which this country could pay them. They were 
ripe for her gallows. ‘She has tried a long time, she 
has hung a good many, but never found the right one 


before.”’ 
So John Brown was hanged—‘“ such a man,’ says 


Thoreau, “ as it takes ages to make, and ages to under- 
stand.’’ It did not take the State ages to hang him; 


but, as is well known, the State could never kill a soul 
which went marching on. The State and all its officials 
—its Presidents, Judges, Attorney-Generals, gaolers, and 
hangmen—imay have belonged to that enormous host 
whose souls lie mouldering in the grave while their bodies 
go marching on. But John Brown’s body was in a 
different army from theirs, and by his side Thoreau’s 
soul will always march. 





Slusic. 


SPOOF OPERA. 
By a GHosT FROM THE ’ EIGHTIES. 


THE institution called variously a busman’s or a stage- 
doorkeeper’s holiday has never been called a musical 
critic’s holiday. The musician who has been a profes- 
sional critic knows, better even than Wagner, that music 
is kept alive on the cottage piano of the amateur, and not 
in the concert rooms and opera houses of the great 
capitals. He does not go to public performances when he 
is no longer paid for his soul-destroying sufferings. I 
wonder how many of our critics at last become quite clearly 
conscious that what they have to listen to in these places 
is not music. Sometimes the horrible thought comes that 


perhaps some of them have never heard music in their 
lives, but only public perfurmances, and therefore 
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honestly believe that these sounds, produced for so many 
guineas a week, and synchronized by an official called a 
conductor, really make music, and that there is no other 
sort of music. But such a state of damnation is hardly 
possible; for it happens from time to time within the 
experience of every opera or concert goer that the pente- 
costal miracle recurs, and for a few bars, or a whole 
number, or even for a whole evening, the guineas’ worth 
of notes organize themselves into living music. Such 
occasions are very rare; but they are frequent enough to 
give every critic some moments of the real thing to 
compare with the simulacrum. Yet the critics seldom 
venture to face the conclusion that the difference is not 
between a bad performance and a good one, but between 
the waste and heartbreak of a vain search, and the 
supreme satisfaction of a glorious discovery. 

Yet, the miracle being always possible, there is hope, 
as long as the performersare really trying ; and sometimes, 
if only for a moment, there is success. But they are not 
always trying. Worst of all, they are sometimes guying. 
Our orchestras become so stale with their endless repeti- 
tions of work which contains no durably interesting 
orchestral detail and presents no technical difficulty, that 
nothing but a high standard of artistic self-respect and 
honesty in their public obligations will prevent them from 
larking with it if the conductor either sympathizes with 
their attitude or lacks the authority which is not to be 
trifled with. When these saving conditions are lacking, 
you get spoof opera. The accompaniments are a derisive 
rum-tum. The fortissimo chords are music-hall crashes, 
pure charivari, in which the players play any note that 
comes uppermost, and then laugh to one another. The 
joke is kept from the audience, partly by its own 
ignorance, and partly by the fact that as the farceurs are 
in a minority, most of the players are playing the notes 
set down in their parts because that is the easiest thing to 
do, and because they are not all in the humor for horse- 
play, not to mention that some of them are artists to 
whose taste and conscience such tomfoolery is detestable. 

Verdi was the victim of a riot of this sort which 
lately came under my ghostly notice. I haunted a famous 
London theatre one evening in time to hear the last two 
acts of what was the most popular opera of the nineteenth 
century until Gounod’s Faust supplanted it: an opera 
so popular that people who never dreamt of going to the 
opera as a general habit, and never in all their lives went 
to any other opera, went again and again to hear Il 
Trovatore whenever they had a chance. 

Il Trovatore is, in fact, unique, even among the 
works of its own composer and its own country. It has 
tragic power, poignant melancholy, impetuous vigor, and 
a sweet and intense pathcs that never loses its dignity. 
It is swift in action, and perfectly homogeneous in 
atmosphere and feeling. It is absolutely void of intel- 
lectual interest: the appeal is to the instincts and to the 
senses all through. If it allowed you to think for a 
moment it would crumble into absurdity like the garden 
of Klingsor. The very orchestra is silenced as to every 
sound that has the irritant quality that awakens thought : 
for example, you never hear the oboe: all the scoring for 
the wind that is not mere noise is for the lower registers 
of the clarionets and flutes, and for the least reedy notes 
of the bassoon. No man is bound to take I] Trovatore 
seriously. We are entirely within our rights in passing 
it by as stuff for children or romantic dreamers of all 
ages, and turning to Bach and Beethoven, Mozart and 
Wagner and Strauss, for our music. But we must take 
it or leave it: we must not trifle with it. He who thinks 
that Il Trovatore can be performed without taking it 
with the most tragic solemnity is, for all the purposes 
of romantic art, a fool. The production of a revival of 
Il Trovatore should be supervised by Bergson; for he 
alone could be trusted to value this perfect work of 
instinct, and defend its integrity from the restiess 
encroachments of intelligence. 

The costumes and scenery need to be studied and 
guarded with the most discriminating care. For example, 
there is only one costume possible for the Count di Luna. 
He must wear a stiff violet velvet tunic, white satin tights, 
velvet shoes, and a white turban hat, with a white puggaree 
falling on a white cloak. No other known costume can 





remove its wearer so completely from human possibility. 
No man could sit down in such a tunic and such tights; 
and the vulgar realism of sitting down is ten time more 
impossible for the Count di Luna than for the Venus 
of Milo. The gipsy must be decorated with sequins 
and Zodiacal signs: as well put a caravan on the 
stage at once as relate her by the smallest realistic detail 
to any gipsy that ever sold uncouth horses at St. 
Margaret’s Fair or kept a shooting-gallery. The harp of 
Manrico must be, not “ the harp that once,’’ but the harp 
that never. It should be such an instrument as Adams 
decorated ceilings with, or modern piano-makers 
use as supports for the pedals of their instru- 
ments. Give Manrico an  Erard—a thing that 
he could possibly play—and he is no_ longer 
Manrico, but simply Man; and the unplumbed depths of 
the opera dry up into an ascertained and disilluding 
shallow. And the scenes in which these unbounded and 
heart-satisfying figures move must be the scenery of 
Gustave Doré at his most romantic. The mountains must 
make us homesick, even if we are Cockneys who have 
never seen a mountain bigger or remoter than Primrose 
Hill. The garden must be an enchanted garden; the 
convent must be a sepulchre for the living; the towers of 
Castellor must proclaim the dungeon beneath. 

I should say that a production of Il Trovatore is 
perhaps the most severe test a modern impresario has to 
face ; and I suggest that if he cannot face it, he had better 
run away from it; for if he pretends to make light of it, 
no one will laugh with him. ’ 

Well knowing all this, I haunted,-as aforesaid, half a 
performance of this wonderful opera a few nights ago. 
It cost me six-and-sixpence. 

Let the six-and-sixpence go: I do not ask for my 
money back, except, perhaps the sixpence that went as 
tax to the Government, which might have stopped the per- 
formance by virtue of Dora, and didn’t. But except for 
the unorganized individual feats of the singers, it was not 
worth the money. The Count of Luna not only wore an 
ugly historical costume (German, I think), in which he 
could have sat down, but actually did sit down, and 
thereby killed the illusion without which he was 
nothing. The scenery was the half playful scenery of the 
Russian opera and ballet. The soldiers, instead of being 
more fiercely soldierly than any real soldiers ever were on 
sea or land, were wholly occupied in demonstrating their 
unfitness to be combed out; and though, unlike the old 
Italian choristers, they had voices, thev seemed to have 
picked up their music by ear in the course of a demoraliz- 
ing existence as tramps. Worst of all, the humorists of 
the orchestra were guying what they regarded ss the 
poor old opera quite shamelessly. There was some houor- 
able and fine playing in the wood wind: Leonora could 
not have desired a more dignified and sympathetic second 
than the flute in her opening of the last act; but there 
were others, of whom I cannot say that they treated 
Verdi, or the audience, or their own professional honor, 
handsomely. 

In their defence, I will say just this: that the cue 
was given to them by mutilations of the score for which 
the management must be held responsible. In the 
wedding scene, Verdi demands that Leonora shall wear a 
bridal veil and make it clear that her intentions are 
honorable. But here Leonora scandalously wore her 
walking dress. Manrico shamelessly sang his love song ; 
and then, instead of giving Leonora a chance in the 
touching little antipkony which introduces the organ and 
gives the needed ritual character to the _ scene, 
besides saving the lady’s character, he went 
straight on to the final war song with the bolero accompani- 
ment, and thus made the whole scene a licentious concert. 
The end of it was quite senselessly botched in a way that 
must have given somebody a good deal of unnecessar 
trouble. The first interlude between the bolero blood-and- 
thunder song and its repetition was cut out, and replaced 
by the second; yet the song was repeated, so that 
when it ended there was nothing to be done but set the 
chorus and band to demonstrate at random, in the key 
of C or thereabouts, whilst the tenor brought down the 
curtain and the house by delivering that note “ all out,” 
as motorists say, above the din. If there was any more 
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design in the business than this, all I can say is that it 
was not discernible: the finish seemed to me to be pure 
spoof. In any case, I see no reason why any gentleman 
employed about the theatre should have been called on 
to improve Verdi, who knew how to arrange that sort 
of climax very well. As the thrown-open window, and 
the blaze of red fire which tells the audience that 
Manrico’s high C is extracted from him by the spectacle 
of his mother at the stake, were omitted (too much trouble 
in the hot weather, doubtless), nobedy had the least 
notion of what he was shouting about. 

Again, in the prison scene, when one was expecting 
the little stretto for the three singers which leads to 
Leonora’s death, and which is happily not a stunt for 
any of them, but a very moving dramatic passage which 
completes the musical form of the scene, the lady 
suddenly flopped down dead; the tenor was beheaded ; 
and the curtain rushed down: this barbarous cut 
announcing plainly that the object was to get the silly 
business over as soon as possible when there were no more 
solos for the principals. 

Yet that is not the worst thing of the kind I have 
heard lately. I went to hear Figaro’s Wedding, by 
Mozart, at another theatre a few weeks ago; and they 
not only made a cut of several pages in the finale of the 
last act, including one of the most beautiful passages in 
the whole work, but positively stopped the music to 
speak the words set to the omitted music, and then 
calmly resumed the finale, leaving me gasping. They had 
much better have taken a collection. There would have 
been some sense in that. And they began the proceedings 
with the National Anthem, which almost makes the 
matter one of high treason. 

And now may I ask the critics why they, the watch- 
dogs of music, suffer these misdemeanors to pass unmen- 
tioned and unreproved? They may know so little of 
Italian opera, and have so iow an opinion of it, that the 
cuts in I] Trovatore may escape them; and they may 
really believe that all that spoof and charivari is genuine 
Verdi. But if they know anything about the forms of 
music at all, they must know that the interruption of a 
Mozart finale for a spell of dialogue is as impossible as 
a step-dance by the dean in the middle of an anthem. 
Several numbers of the opera were also omitted ; but the 
omission of a complete separate number is not a mutila- 
tion : circumstances may make it reasonable ; for instance, 
the artists may not be able to sing them, or it may be 
desirable to shorten the performance. But if such cuts 
as I have just described are allowed to pass without 
remonstrance, we shall soon have all the connective 
tissue of opera either left out or supplied by spoof, the 
residue consisting of star turns. Needs there a ghost from 
the criticism of the eighteen-eighties to tell the public 
that they are not getting full measure? Why, even the 
dramatic critics only the other day missed Polonius’s 
blessing from Hamlet, when Mr. Irving refused to 
inflict that plagiarized star turn on the surfeited British 
playgoer. When his father omitted about a third of 
King Lear, the critics of that day did not miss a line 
of it, and only wondered mildly what on earth the play 
was about. If dramatic criticism can progress, why 
should musical criticism, which used to 
branch, be left behind? 

What makes me touchy about I] Trovatore is that 
the materials for a better performance than I have ever 
heard were present. In the nineteenth century, Verdi, 
Gounod, Arthur Sullivan, and the rest wrote so abomin- 
ably for the human voice that the tenors all had goat- 
bleat (and were proud of it); the baritones had a 
shattering vibrato, and could not, to save their lives, 
produce a note of any definite pitch; and the sopranos 
had the tone of a locomotive whistle without its steadi- 
ness: all this being the result of singing parts written for 
the extreme upper fifth of voices of exceptional range, 
because 





be the senior 


high notes are pretty. But to-day our 
singers, trained on Wagener, who shares with Handel 
the glory of being great among the _ greatest 
writers for the voice, can play with Verdi, pro- 
vided they do not have to do it too often. 


There was no spoof about the singing of Leonora and 
Manrico: they threw about high Cs like confetti, and 





really sang their music. I have never heard the music of 
the prison scene sung as it was by the tenor. He was, by 
the way, remarkably like Mr. Gilbert Chesterton, who 
would certainly have a very pleasant voice if he took to 
opera (I hope he will); and the illusion was strongly 
reinforced by the spectacle of Mr. Belloc seated in a box 
in evening dress, looking like a cardinal in mufti. A 
better Leonora was impossible: there is nothing more in 
the part than she got out of it. Though the opera was 
supposed to be in English, they all exhorted her to lay a 
Nora whenever they addressed her; and I am afraid they 
thought they were pronouncing her name in the Italian 
manner. I implore them to call her Leeonora, like Sir 
James Barrie’s heroine, in future; for that is at least 
English. Layanora is nothing but simple mispronuncia- 
tion. I do not think either the conductor or the chorus 
knew much about the opera except the tunes they had 
picked up from the ghosts of the old barrel-organs (where 
they heard them, goodness only knows); but the Count 
knew his part ; and the result in the trio at the end of the 
third act, where there is a very jolly counterpoint to be 
pieced out in mosaic by the Count, Ferrando, and the 
chorus, was amysing, as the Count got in his bits of the 
mosaic, whilst the bewildered chorus merely muttered 
distractedly, and the conductor raced madly to the end 
to get it all over and enable the gipsy to cover the 
business by answering repeated curtain calls, which she 
deserved, not only for her courageous singing against a 
very unsympathetic accompaniment, but for the self- 
restraint with which she refrained from committing 
murder. 

England’s musical obligations to the artistic director 
of this enterprise are so enormous that it seems ungrateful 
to ask him to add to them by taking I] Trovatore in 
hand himself next time I drop in. But I really can say 
no less than I have said above. Even at that, I am 
surprised at my own moderation. 

By the way, incredible as it may seem, there really 
was a Manrico in the fifteenth century who fought a 
Di Luna, who was not a Count, but a Constable (not a 
police-constable). Di Luna was not his brother, and did 
not cut his head off ;-but as Manrico was the founder of 
— drama, perhaps it would have been better if 

e had. 


G. B. 8. 





Che Drama. 


THE LITTLE SATIRE. 


“The Foundations.” 


By John Galsworthy. 
Royalty Theatre. 


Produced at the 


Tue other day I had a brilliant sketch of the early 
phases of the Russian Revolution by an English 
writer of fine, if rather conservative, sympathies, 
who had seen much of it, and was well qualified 
to describe what he had seen. I suppose that 
to the average Englishman it must have looked 
like a picture of extreme social disorganization, 
even of degeneration. Here were masses of men and 
women talking while important things waited to be taken 
in hand—matters about which the bustling Westerner 
likes to be up and doing. There were the public services 
to be cleansed, a currency to be reformed, supplies to be 
stored and distributed, great armies to be equipped, a 
mighty war to be won. But the talk of the people seemed 
to this observer to be of distant, abstract things—such 
as brotherhood, peace, the regeneration of mankind. 
All Russia was in debate, seeking Truth and setting 
up innumerable factions of Truth-seekers, enjoying 
Freedom before it had been won, Happiness before it 
had been attained, Life before it had been lived. 
The spiritual world was born again in minds in a state of 
perfect innocence. Nothing happened. Trains did 


not run; factories did not work much; but schools of 
Vice preached 
Dream-worlds rose, vanished, and 
All sides were 
heard, opinion veering through sheer softness of imagina- 


peripatetics walked beneath banners. 
virtue and adored it. 
like Shelley’s cloud, were upbuilt again. 
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tion and impressibility from one extreme to another. 
The same man was for the war as he heard an orator 
depict the woes of Belgium, and turned against it when 
at the next street-corner his fellow described the 
horrors of slaughter. Thousands of simple wills and 
primitive intelligences, relieved from the mechanism of 
imposed habit, played over the entire surface of thought 
and action, in delicious freedom from fact and 
circumstance. Gradually, and in the course of this 
free excursion, the minds even of the Intelligentsia seemed 
disposed to quit the less familiar ground of European and 
world action, and like Tolstoy, the spiritual father of 
this family of children, to rest in the conception 
of life on the Russian soil, the barest form of unrelated, 
uncomplicated existence. Patriotism, in our Western 
sense, did not exist. The religion of dogma and symbolism 
had disappeared ; only that of “humanity ”’ (with a rather 
free rendering of its text) remained. The war was a mere 
drum-tap in the vast orchestra. The people had turned 
moujik. 

As I listened, I recurred to Mr. Galsworthy’s ironic 
conception of Britain after the war. What a contrast was 
here! The English satirist refuses even to imagine 
himself in a world of change. The veil of the Temple 
might be rent, but John Bull’s home-spun stuff would 
endure the shock of half-a-dozen crucifixions. As he was 
before the war, so would he be after it. He would muddle 
through every conceivable difficulty. He would evade 
each stateable problem. He would stifle the cry of the 
heart, and be deaf to the command to set his house in 
order. The comradeship of the trenches would be for him 
a pleasant memory, inspiring good-natured wealth to be 
kind to the deserving poor, and the poor to veil in good- 
natured blasphemy their inherent tolerance of the rich. 
There would be a sham march past the palaces of the 
profiteers, but not a window in Park Lane would so much 
as rattle. The revolutionary plumber would steal a bottle 
of old port, while its owner entertained his mother at 
tea, and denounced the making of trousers at 23d. a pair. 
In the cellarage, hock would be “ off,’’ but there would be 
a run on Pontet. Canet. The footman would declare his 
readiness to die for Lord William, and Lord William 
would speak quite nicely to the footman. Journalism 
would be as slavish and unmeaning as ever, and the 
simpler kind of poverty would remain content, for it 
would be, as always, above the world. There would be 
cakes and ale, and Dead-sea apples would have their 
accustomed flavor. 

Mr. Galsworthy has chosen to give his satire a slight 
and amusing setting, and in so doing to bemuse his 
audience to such a degree as completely to disguise his 
meaning from them. I suppose there is only one race in 
the world which would take ‘‘ Gulliver’s Travels” (with 
slight expurgation) as a story for children. Judging by 
their laughter, the people at the Royalty were convinced 
that Mr. Galsworthy had constructed for them a pleasant 
peep of prophesy into a society which was turning out 
exactly as they wanted it to be. Mr. Galsworthy does not 
want it at all; his articles in the ‘‘ Observer ’’ show this. 
But his hearers thought otherwise. Kind hearts beating 
below coronets were quite their sort, and a little Christian 
feeling would carry us all through. So it may; and then 
we and the millions of Tolstoyans in Petrograd 
will all go to heaven by the separate ways of thinking too 
much and not thinking at all. Even Mr. Galsworthy is 
impressed with this conception. For a moment he leaves 
his satire, and, in the sublime figure of the sweated 
sempstress unveils the glories of perfect selflessness. But 
his main theme is not in the least one of reconciliation. 
It is one of judgment, of the uncritical carelessness and 
slovenliness of the British nation. If the Russian drowns 
the war in talk, so shall we drown it in a wash of senti- 
mental selfishness, so that the smoke of the sacrifice of 
our youth may go up to heaven in vain, and the day of 
the Lord be not darkness, but a kind of drawing-room 
twilight. This is the meaning of Mr. Galsworthy’s little 
satire, and I am persuaded that nine out of ten people 
in the Royalty understood it no more than (if they ever 
read their Bibles) they understand the twentieth chapter 
of Revelation. 

H. W. M. 





Hetters to the Editor. 


THE ABOLITION OF DEANS. 


Sir,—When used in connection with the Church, no words 
should be regarded with more suspicion than Liberty and 
Reform. Their political associations recommend them to unwary 
Liberals—the names of the Master of Balliol and the Head- 
master of Rugby appear on Mr. W. Temple’s appeal for “ Life 
and Liberty’’—who will receive little sympathy when they 
find themselves, like certain opponents of the Psalmist, 
“trapped in the work of their own hands.’”’ “ What precisely 
is meant by Liberty? and what is the Church?” asks the Dean 
of Durham. By Liberty, in this context, is meant liberty for 
the irrational element in the Church to ride rough-shod over 
the rational; and by the Church is meant the dominant section 
of the clergy and the small but energetic body of devout lay- 
men who are under their influence, and “go as they are led.”’ 

In this connection the proposal for the “Abolition of 
Deans,’’ made by the Bishop of London at a meeting of the 
Church Reform League, is of interest. “Incidentally,” the 
report in the “Church Times”’ tells us, “the Bishop defended 
himself against the charge made against him by Mr. H. G. 
Wells, that he talked about his income rather than about God.” 
He did not, however, fail to enlarge to the Church Reformers 
on this subject. £5,000 out of his official income of £10,000, 
he informed them, went in rates and taxes; adding that “ every- 
body who knows the facts knows that, although the income is 
apparently ’’—why apparently?—“large, it is only possible 
by the most rigid economy to carry out one’s work as a bishop.”’ 
It is very possible; many of us who are not bishops, and where 
income does not run into five figures, find ourselves in similar 
case. But not a few of the Bishop’s episcopat colleagues agree 
with Mr. Wells in thinking that he speaks too much and too 
often of his straitened circumstances; and there is somethin 
to be said for their view. 

Charity has been described as a proposal made by A that B 
shall relieve C. Church Reform may be described as a proposal 
made by A that B’s property shall be redistributed for A’s 
benefit. The Bishop proposes a reform which, he says, “I think 
will startle you, and that is the abolition of the office of dean. 
(Loud applause.) I look upon the £70,000 a year spent on deans 
as largely wasted money. I should like to see . . . . the 
£70,000 a year applied to the purposes of the dioceses. It would 
give us all the new bishoprics we want.’’ (Applause.) It pro 
bably would. But the policy indicated would reduce our 
Church system to a monctonous farochialism, flat, illiterate, 
and dull. The deans—take those of St. Paul's, Durham, and 
Carlisle as examples—represent another, and a larger, ideal 
This is why the mot d’ordre has been issued to the Church 
Party—the Bishop of London is not the first, and will not be 
the last, to give expression to it—A.D.M.G.: which may be 
equivalently rendered, 4d Dei Majorem Gloriam, or All Deans 
Must Go 

Sir, I am not a dean; but, if I were, I confess that I should 
be inclined to go one better, and plump for the abolition of 
bishops. The economy effected would be greater, one bishop's 
income averaging that of three deans; end the foot and mouth 
disease from which so many bishops suffer would be sensibly 
abated: they never keep silence, and they never stay at home. 
Curates in episcopal orders might confirm and ordain at an 
archdeacon’s stipend—say, £200 a year—and the duties of super 
vision, at present vested in the Ordinary, might be exercised 
bv supervisors, not necessarily clergymen, paid at the rate 
of factory or other Government inspectors; while the surplus 
funds could be applied to the augmentation of small benefices, 
or the maintenance of homes for the widows of the clergy, or 
the perpetuation of the National Mission, or such other pur 
poses as the united wisdom of Convocation and the House of 
Laymen might suggest. 

The war obscures minor issues; and the acute nervous 
overstrain which it has produced in all classes gains a hearing 
for follies which the common sense of the community would nip 
in the bud in normal times. Perhaps the most regretable 
result of the increasing indifference to organized and institu 
tional religion is that the Church is being exploited by a hand- 
ful of busybodies whose zeal outruns their discretion and whose 
powers of advertisement esceed their knowledge of affairs 
Behind these well-meaning, but not very wise, persons stands 
a restlessly scheming section of extreme men, whose policy is 
described by so distinctly ecclesiastical a publication as the 
“Church Quarterly Review” (April, 1917), as designed “co 
to Romanize the Anglican Church that a large body will! either 
force it into communion with the ‘See of Peter,’ or, if they 
cannot do that, will secede and form a ‘Uniat Church’ 
connection with the Papacy.” 
to the bishops. “Give peace in our time”’ is their motto; 
according to their temperament, they shout, or whisper, with 
the largest crowd. Nor is public opinion more to be relied 
on. Gallio—the lay mind—cares for none of these things, and 
is content that Sosthenes—the clerical—shall run his declining 


It is useless to look for help 
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synagogue in his own way. It will not last long; and if here 
and there a voice is raised in ineffectual protest it is, in Hooker’s 
famcus words, “though for no other cause, yet for this: That 
posterity may know we have not loosely through silence per- 
mitted things to pass away as in a dream, there shall be for 
men’s information extant thus much concerning the present 
state of the Church cf God established amongst us, and their 
careful endeavor which would have upheld the same.’’— 
Yours, &c., i 
’ A LIBERAL CHURCHMAN. 
July 2nd, 1917. 


ALSACE-LORRAINE. 


S1r,—Permit me to add to the discussion of the solution of 
the Alsace-Lorraine problem the simple plan suggested by 
Willhelm Liebknecht at a great international meeting in the 
Queen’s Hall, Regent Street, W., about twenty-two years ago. 
He said: ** For us Socialists the solution of the Alsace-Lorraine 
problem presents no difficulties. We would solve it by forming 





the two provinces into an independent state.”’ 
That suggestion was loudly applauded by all the different 
nationalities present. Strange that now the same Socialists 


should be killing each other about the solution of that vexed 
problem, whereas their great leader told them twenty-two years 
ago how to solve it. 

I take the liberty to supplement my old teacher’s solution, 
with the following suggestion: Should the two provinces be 
reluctant to take upon themselves the responsibilities of an 
independent state, let them be incorporated in the union of 
the Swiss Cantons. Switzerland has proved herself the best 
governed country in Europe, therefore the two provinces could 
not be placed in better hands.—Yours, &c., 





J. FINN. 
15, Woodgrange Road, Forest Gate, London, E. 7. 
June 30th, 1917. 


Sir,—I am glad to see that your correspondent, Mr. Cowell, 


in his last letter does not object to the principle of a plébiscite 
for Alsace-Lorraine. As long as the “ principle”’ is agreed upon 


hat the inhabitants of the two provinces have as much right to 
dispose of their future as the Poles, Tchechs, Slovaks, or even 
the Negroes of Africa, as per Mr. Lloyd George’s last speech 
in Glasgow, I think we might leave the details of 
the International or Neutral Commission 
it would take place 
the 


the voting to 
under whose control 





Concerning question of ‘“‘emigrés”’ and ‘*‘immigrés,”’ 


I think such a Commieésion would be quite fair in this matter; 
and if they decided that an “ immigré,’’ who may have been in 
the country for many years, has his home and business there, and 
intends to stay in the country, should have no vote, while an 


‘emigre who may have left the country many years ago and 
has no intention of returning, would be given the vote, eve 


agreement. I thi 
after all, 


to 


that I would submit for the sake of nk too much 


the percentage of such 
proportion to the whole. 


ement w¢« uld, of « 


is made of this question as, 


votes would be smal] in 
| 
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Any 


Any 6ett yurse, be difficult; but anything 
will be better th f 


to force a future on these unfortunate pro- 








vinces which they might not want. Some of your correspondents 
maintain that, although the majority of the inhabitants may be 
of Teutonic race and language, their real feelings and sympathi« s 
are with France. Why then, if they are so cé in, put all sorts 
of imaginary difficalties in the way of a plébiscite While it 
may be easy to ascertain the rac and language of a pec ple, 
‘feelings’ and “sympathies”? can only be ascertained by a 
secret vote 


Reverting again to my last suggestion of independence with 
ion with Switzerland, Luxembourg, and Belgium, 
dea seems to he The 


lud 


some eort of ur 
that this 


A lsace-Lorraing 


I am glad to see gaining favor. 


advantages to and to Europe in general, inc 
ing even France and Germany, in a geographical separation of 


these two latter conn! ries, would be immense, while Switzerland 
would be benefited Vv al ndependent access to the sea at 
Antwerp and to th ron and coal-mines of Lorraine and 
3elyium, and Belgium would benefit by obtaining access to a 
much larger “‘ Hinterland’ than before. Besides the races and 
languages of the people inhabiting these countries are more or 
less identical. I am well acquainted with the whole district 
from the Alps to the sea, and I cannot imagine a more beautiful 
country, or a more favorable part, for a new confederation 
Concerning ‘‘ guarantees,’? I do not think we need worry 
very much after the experience of this war. There wil] be no 


inducement for any Power to invade neutral States again: 


I should consider the protection of practically the whole 
world better than of &e.., 


G.A.§ 


besidee 


one country alone.—Yours 


Birmingham. July 3rd, 1917. 


INDEMNITIES AND PEACE 


war broke out i! 


the 


Sr I was sorry when th 


1914. I had 


hes n Germany many times, and, on whole, had a liking 





for the German people, although I disliked the arrogance of 
officials. 

I have as yet, seen no reason for disbelieving the British 
Government’s explanations of why they went to war; and I 
am innocent enough to think that the necessity of self-protec- 
tion against German aims was quite enough cause for us to 
back up the French, even if the infringement of Belgian 
neutrality had not made our intervention still more advisable. 

Therefore, as one who believes that Germany caused the 
war, I do not see where there would be any wisdom in making 
peace unless Germany is willing to indemnify us for all the 
costs of, and damage done by, the war. This seems to me, as 
an ordinary citizen, the wisest course to pursue, not from 
vindictiveness, but as a powerful means of preventing war. 
The aggressors should be made to pay, if we are strong enough 
to make them. If we are not strong enough, that would be 
another matter.—-Yours, &c., 

BEN JONES. 

July Ist, 1917. 


AFRICA AND THE PEACE. 


Srr,—The able review of my book, “Africa and the Peace 
of Europe,’ in THE NATION this week should go far to remove 
the misconceptions as to the nature of the proposals it con- 
tains, which have found currency in some quarters. On the 
other hand, the interesting letter you publish from Commander 
Wedgwood emboldens me to seek your hospitality. 

The permanent neutralization of non-colonizable Africa, 
which is what I propose, means the removal by international 
agreement of the greater part of Africa from the arena of 
possible future European wars, irrespective of the distribution 
of European political control within that area. Neutralization 
would involve two main consequences. European ware would 
not be carried into non-colonizable Africa. The inhabitants 
of non-colonizable Africa would not be conscripted and 
militarized for potential use in Europe or in Africa. 

I have not proposed that one common Government should 
be created to administer non-colonizable Africa. For many 
reasons, which it would take too long to enumerate here, I 
disbelieve in the workability of such a scheme. I have urged, 
however, that European Powers exercising political control in 
non-colonizable Africa should agree upon the broad lines of 
policy to be applied in its administration. Neutralization would 
render agreement practicable. [ have indicated the fundamental 
conceptions which should inspire policy. 

The internationalization of commercial activities in the 
neutralized area, which I also propose, means that the nationals 
of all European States should be able to carry on their enter- 
prises upon a footing of absolute equality throughout that area, 
whatever be the Powers exercising political control within it. 

Your reviewer has correctly stated that if the main pro- 
posals I have made were adopted, the complexities connected 
with the settlement of the future distribution of political control, 
as between the various European Powers, would be greatly 
minimized, and would fall into the right perspective having 
regard to the African problem as a whole. I have no desire 
further to elaborate here the arguments set out in my book 
which bear upon the future distribution of European control. 
But, in view of statements which are now being currently made, 
I would ask permission to throw out three warnings. 

The first concerns the almost insuperable difficulty of reach- 
a just settlement as to the future distribution of European 
tical control in non-colonizable Africa, on the assumption 
that its inhabitants can be regarded and trusted as a politically 
conscious European people with historical traditions. The 
inhabitants of the African tropics are, in the main, primitives, 


divided and sub-divided into innumerable tribes, clans, and 
families, often fiercely antagonistic, with differing customs, and 
distinct languages which nine-tenths of the governing Whites 
do not understand 

Again, the very nature of the relations between 
the native and the governing European in his midst, 


armed with powers of life and death, a being apart and poten 
tially supreme, would illusory (save in exceptional 
cases) the which it is suggested that the future 
political settlement is to be based, even if such an inquiry were 
held under normal circumstances. How often has the native 
small blame to him—accepted the “‘ protectorate ’’ of one Power 
on one day of the week, and of another Power a few days later. 
All these conditions would be accentuated immediately after 
a war in the case of a harried and fearful population. . Imagine 
these primitive people, a more nervous and 
apprehensive as the result of bitter experience, daring to give 
to a particular kind of whit 
in actual military 
than that 
them was the 
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control from Africa on the ground that the German treatment 
of natives was degrees blacker and more reprehensible than 
their own. No Power, not even Britain, which has by far the 
cleanest record in Africa, if it stood alone, could sustain the 
necessary réle of impeccability, much less Britain acting in 
conjunction with Belgium, Portugal, and France. 

The third warning I venture to convey is this: No Power 
which has carried this war into Africa has been content to use, 
or could, in the nature of the case, have limited itself to using, 
its trained black troops against the troops of ite adversary. 
Every Power has sought, and in many cases has succeeded, by 
direct and indirect methods of coercion and persuasion, in 
forcing native tribes to act against the particular white men 
who formerly ruled them. This adds to the shame of Europe. 
It adds to Europe’s difficulties. Above all, it adds to Europe’s 
moral responsibilities. A common guilt should induce a com- 
mon determination not to increase that guilt still further. The 
settlement should include a solemn pledge of honor on the part 
of all the African belligerents that peace in Europe shall not 
be followed by reprisals in Africa. 

I plead that, in relation to the African settlement, realities 
should be honestly and squarely faced if future disastrous errors 
are to be avoided.—Yours, &c., 


E. D. Moret. 


July 2nd, 1917. 


OUR PRISONERS OF WAR. 


S1r,—May I ask for the publicity of your paper in bringing 


forward the case of “missing”’ officers who are unable to 
communicate with their friends at home? My son, who is a 
second-lieutenant in the Rifle Brigade, has been officially 


reported “ missing ’’ since August 24th, 1916. I have carefully 
taken noite since that date of all officers similarly reported, 
and find that, with the exception of Flying Corps men, the 
proportion of those who are subsequently officially announced 
as “‘ prisoners of war in German hands”’ is about one in every 
thirty. It is common knowledge that the Germans are refusing 
facilities to our imprisoned officers to make their whereabouts 
known; especially is this the case if men are in camps or 
hospitals in Northern France or Belgium. On the other hand, 
it is generally believed that their men who are prisoners here 
are all allowed to write freely to their friends in Germany. 
The proof of the former is that if they were allowed to write, 
the War Office would at once be informed, and the “ officer’”’ 
“officially ’’ or “wnofficially’’ reported “prisoner of war,” 
his name appearing in the papers. Seeing that this evident 
conspiracy exists, it is a clear case of reprisals, and if the 
German Government were told that their own men here will 
be treated similarly, a great many of us in this country would 
soon be relieved of the horrible suspense we are now in. 

I wrote on these lines a fortnight ago to our Member, who 
at once saw the point, and promised to bring it before the 
House. 

Unfortunately, he first sent my letter to a Government 
official, with the result that he got for his trouble the usual 
bureaucratic and evasive reply. Steering clear of my real 
point, I am told there is no distinction whatsoever in the treat- 
ment of the R.F.C. and other units, when anyone who reads 
the casualty lists can see that the great majority of those 
labelled “ prisoners of war’’ are R.F.C. men and not other 
units, I think you will agree that this Government attitude is 
“according to plan,’’ and lacks both grasp and imaginative 
power, and your help in ventilating this matter of reprisals 
would quite easily be the canse of bringing to an end what is, 


for many of us in this country, a terrible anxiety.—Yours, &c., 


T. CRESWICK OLIVER. 


Netherlea, July 3rd, 1917. 


Altrincham. 


THE LORD CHAMBERLAIN’S * DIFFICULTIES.” 


Srr,—At a recent meeting of the London Council for the 
Promotion of Public Morality, presided over by the Bishop of 
London, discussion was centred on the question “Is the Lord 
Chamberlain’s licence, in its present sufficient 
guard undesirable plays?’’ General Sir H. Smith 
Jorrien, Mr. Grein, and others spoke. Sympathetic reference 
was made to the “ difficulties of the Lord Chamberlain's 
position as licenser, and to the need of assisting him in the 
exercise of his duties by instituting some advisory committee 
to inspect theatres and music-halls 

But what ie the real difficulty connected with the licensing 
of plays at Stable Yard? 
by 
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then refuses to do so a heavy monetary loss falls on the manage- 
ment and many people are thrown out of employment. Except 
for this drawhack, it is possible that the Lord Chamberlain 
would reject those plays which obviously are intended to pander 
to a depraved taste. Unfortunately, he has no control over 
the selection of plays, and if the financiers keep the good ones 
on the managerial shelf and only send him the bad ones, what 
is he to do? For this reason managers should be held respon- 
sible to the public for what they put before it, and if the 
community were allowed to exercise its judgment on questions 
of public interest and morality, a sensibility of these vital 
matters would soon be fostered. The future history of the 
English stage will assuredly show that plays reached their 
lowest etandard when the Lord Chamberlain appointed his 
Committee of Appeal. Managers were then freed from every 
kind of personal responsibility, while the welfare of the com- 
munity was left to the mercy of 
over theatrical interests. 

The Government should either abolish the Lord Chamber- 
lain’s licence altogetner, leaving responsibility with those who 
produce the plays, or it should forbid any play being capitalized 
and put into rehearsal unti. it is licensed. If then permission 
is refused, no hardship would be inflicted on business 


three gentlemen who watched 


interests 
or on any members of the profession. Prevention of what is 
objectionable is better than condemnation, and the less the 
choice of our plays is controlled by the money market the 


better.—Yours, &c., 
WILLIAM POEL. 


July 2nd, 1917. 


CONSCRIPTION IN THE UNITED STATES. 
S1r,—At the time that telegraphic news was sent of the pas- 
sage of the Conscription Act in the United States, all the cables 
published alleged that 
objectors in that Act. 
the exact terms of the 


there was no provision for conscientious 
Your readers may be interested to know 
Act. Section 3 provides : ‘The Vice- 
President of the United States, the officers, legislative executive, 
and judicial of the United States, and of the several States and 
Territories, and all persons in the military and naval forces of 
the United States shall be exempt from the selective draft 
herein prescribed.’’ That is the part of the section which will 
enable the American Cuthbert “to skulk in his funk-holes” 
unashamed and unassailable. The part procee 
“ And nothing in this Act contained shall be construed to require 
or compel any person to 
vided for if found to be a 


second le: 





serve in any of the forces herein pro 
member of any well-organized religious 
sect or organization, at present organized and existing, whose 
creed forbids its members to participate in war in any form 
and whose religious convictions are against war or participation 
therein in accordance the of said rel 
organization.”’ Under this clause many sects, which have been 
ruthlessly persecuted in England, will be granted full right of 
exemption—the Quakers, for instance. English 
filled at the with the flower of the young members 
of the Society of Friends who have adhered to the ancient 
principles of the Society. 


with ereed the ligious 
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moment 


The remaining part of the section provides for exemption 
or all persons engaged in agriculture, and many other occupa 
f li 1 H l ' I 
tions; for those who have heavy domestic obli f 
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those who “are found to be physically and mo 


—a very remarkable term. 

But the serious point is: How comes it that the English 
Press has united to falsify the facts on this subject? Was it 
the Press or the Censor who was responsible ’—Yours, &c., 


STANHOPE OF CHESTER. 





Poetry. 


THE FLAGS. 
Down each triumphal avenue 
The flapping banners, red and blue, 
Dream lazily in the summer sun 
Of the anguish felt, the evil done, 
Wherever their gaudy wings were spread 
Over the living, over the dead. 


=> 


They hang there thick, but in between 
Here and there a chink is seen, 

Where dancingly the trees look through ; 
And far, far off is the tenderer blue, 

Or roses of a western sky. 

But overhead the flags still fly 


Autpovus HvxXLey. 
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“THE NATION” 
ESSAY COMPETITION 


JUDGES: 
Proressor A. J. Grant, M.A., Proressor L. T. Hosnovuss, D.Litt, 
ia) 
and THe Epiror or Tue Nation.” 

The Judges have Awarded the following Prizes in Division IT. This 
Division was open to men and women, resident in Great Britain 
and Ireland, who are engaged in teaching ; clergymen and ministers, 
including local preachers ; and men and women who have been engaged 
in voluntary, public, or social work. 


145 ESSAYS WERE SUBMITTED IN THIS DIVISION. 


[st Prize 50 Guineas 
BE. L. GREAR ; ‘ . - The Woodlands, Pool, Yorkshire. 
6 Prizes of 10 Guineas each 
MISS GODFREY : ; . 4, Talbot Place, Blackheath, S.E. 3. 
REV. R. V. HOLT, B.A., B.Litt. 27, Woodburn Terrace, Edinburgh. 
WILLIAM LEE . ; ‘ . 108, Valley Road, Streatham, S.W. 16. 
REV. C. F. RUSSELL ‘ . Langdale House, Harrow. 
CHARLES STURGE .. . Paradise House, Clissold Park, Stoke Newington, N. 16. 


REV. J. A. WILSON, M.A. . 12, Marlborough Crescent, Bedford Park, W. 4. 


24 Prizes of 2 Guineas each 
MISS BENNETT . : ; - Glanmuire, Bray, Co. Wicklow. 
REV. F. G. COLE, M.A. ; . Bilton Vicarage, Hull. 
REV. R. H. COLWELL Wesley Manse, Rawmarsh, Rotherham. 


REV. J. E. COMPTON " . 7, Vernon Square, Ryde, Isle of Wight. 
RICHARD E. CROOK, B.A. . Wesley College, Stephen’s Green, Dublin. 
THOMAS HENDERSON ‘ . 15, Winston Avenue, Broomhill, Glasgow. 
MISS V. A. HYETO . : . 5, Halsford Croft, East Grinstead. 

REV. S. E. KEEBLE . : . 77, Victoria Road South, Southsea. 

REV. RICHARD LEE, M.A. . 11, Knowsley Street, Bury, Lanes. 

J. S. LIDBETTER ; , . Bootham School, York. 

T. D. MATCHETT ‘ ; . 4, Triangle, Bath. 

Ff. E. MATZEN . , . . 7, Roslyn Avenue, Camberwell, S.E. 5. 
REV. J. ROSS MURRAY, M.A. 6, Park Gate Avenue, Withington, Manchester. 
REV.J. BROADHURST NICHOLS 13, North Avenue, West Ealing, W. 13. 
REV. J. R. PEACOCK ‘ . 12, Side Cliff Road, Roker, Sunderland. 
REV. J. PICKTHALL, M.A., B.D. 205, Ruskin Road, Crewe. 


F. E. POLLARD, B.A.. ‘ . 8, Clifton Dale, York. 

REV. WILL REASON, M.A. . 46, Clarence Road, Chesterfield. 

F. W. ROBINS . : , . 76, Horsham Avenue, North Finchley, N.12. 

ARNOLD SMITH, M.A. ‘ . 7, Avenue Mansions, Sister’s Avenue, Clapham 
Common, 8.W. 11. 

REV.C.LLEWELLYNSMITH,M.A. Manston Vicarage, Cross Gates, Leeds. 

F. W. TICKNER . . , . 15, Highcroft Gardens, Golder’s Green, N.W. 4. 

REV. E. C. URWIN, B.A, B.D. . 42, Kestrel Avenue, Herne Hill, S.E. 24. 

MRs. J. R. WOOD ‘ ‘ . Glenesk, Exchange Road, West Bridgford, Notts. 





The names of Prize Winners in Division I. will be announced shortly. 
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Tue “Nation” Orricr, THurspay NicHt. 





Tue following is our weekly selection of books which we 

commend to the notice of our readers :-— 

“The Town Laborer, 1760-1832: The New Civilization.”” By 
J. L. Hammond and Barbara Hammond. (Longmans. 
10s. 6d. net.) 

“Economic Annals of the Nineteenth Century {1821-1830).’’ By 
William Smart. (Maemillan. 2ls. net.) 

“Books and Persons: Being Comments ori a Past Epoch (1998- 
1911).’’ By Arnold Bennett. (Chatto & Windus. 5s.) 

“Diaz.’’ By David Hannay. (Constable. 6s. net.) 

“Collected Works of Padraic H. Pearse.’’ (Maunsel. 7s. 6d. 
net.) 

“The Life of John Wilkes.””’ By Horace Bleackley. (Lane. 
16s. net.) 

‘Health and the State.’”” By William A. Brend. (Constable. 
10s. 6d. net.) 


“The British Campaign in France-Flanders (1915).’’ Vol. II. 
By A. Conan Doyle. (Hodder & Stoughion. 6s. net.) 
“La Philosophie de Frédéric Nietazsche.’’ Par Gabriel Huan. 
(Paris: Fontemoing. 7 fr. 50.) 
“ Solitudes.””, Roman. Par Edouard Estaunié. (Paris: Perrin. 
3fr. 50.) 
s * * 

WE are in for a revival of the practice of reading aloud. 
The recent public recitation of passages from their own 
works by a number of poets is only one of the signs. Before 
that, the subject had formed the theme of one of Mr. Warde 
Fowler’s “ Essays for War-Time”; it had been treated by 
Mr. Holbrook Jackson in that phoenix among periodicals, 
“To-day”; Mr. Arnold Bennett, in “Books and Persons,”’ 
told us that he “once resided near a young noodle of a 
Methodist pastor who had the pious habit of reading novels 
aloud to his father and mother’’; and now it has set in 
motion both the tongue and the pen of Mr. J. C. Squire. 
“Tt is a fancy,” said Cobbett, in justification of his boast 
that he was an expert judge of butcher-meat; “I like the 
subject, and therefore I understand it.” Mr. Squire can say 
the same of reading aloud. At the public recitation, he was 
one of the few to prove that Professor Gilbert Murray’s 
dictum, “every good poet is a bad reader,” is not of universal 
application. At the same time, there is enough truth in the 
dictum to make one feel a little perturbed by Mr. Squire's 
prediction that in all probability these recitations will 
become a permanent institution, analogous to Chamber Con- 
certs. For there is no use blinking the fact that these public 
tournaments will be the occasion of a good deal of private 
practice, and if it becomes common for poets to volunteer to 
repeat their verses in a drawing-room, unwilling auditors 
will need audacity and presence of mind to escape. There is 
a good time coming for the Trissotins and the Orontes. 

* * + 

Nor is this the worst. The practice begun by the poets 
will spread to other people. It is ominous to find Mr. 
Holbrook Jackson informing those who read aloud that 
“with practice they can learn to note opportunity and to 
take it.’’ If this goes on, no mixed company will be safe. 
It may even happen, as has been known in a more leisurely 
age, that whole novels will be read aloud. Sometimes with 
the torture there is also provided a way of escape. I quote 
from a volume of memoirs which I recommended a couple of 
weeks ago in this page :— 

“In speaking of French readings, Lord L—— told very 
livelily of his being nailed one evening after dinner at 
Benjamin Constant’s to hear Benjamin read a novel; he 
(Lord L—---) wanting to go somewhere else. Two long hours 
was he kept under this operation, seated next Madame Con- 
stant ; when by good luck for him her favorite tom cat, which 
had, contrary to custom, been excluded, on this occasion 
watched its opportunity for entrance, and made a sudden 
irruption into the room. ‘Instantly’ (says Lord L——), 
‘with an adroitness of which I could scarcely have thought 
myself capable, I started up, as if indignant at the inter- 
ruption, and, seizing the cat in my arms, rushed out with 
him upon the landing-place, from whence I lost no time in 
escaping as fast as possible to the hall door.’ ”’ 

Unhappily, a tom cat who will play the part of deus er 
machina, is not always among those who assist at such 
readings. 

¥ “ * 

Most people will agree that the classic example of 
reading aloud to be found in fiction is that of Mr. Silas 
Wegg at Boffin’s Bower. “The Decline and Fall of the 





Roman Empire” having been selected in preference to poetry 
—‘ When a person comes to grind off poetry night after 
night,” Mr. Wegg explained, “ it is but right he should expect 
to be paid for its weakening effect on his mind ”—the 
historian records the manner of reading :- 

“Then, Mr. Wegg, in a dry, unflinching way, entered on 
his task; going straight across country at everything that 
came before him; taking all the hard words, biographical 
and geographical; stumbling at Polybius (pronounced Polly 
Beeious, and supposed by Mrs. Boflin to be a Roman virgin) ; 
heavily unseated by Titus Antoninus Pius; up again and 
galloping smoothly with Augustus; finally getting over the 
ground well with Commodus ; who, under the appellation of 
Commodius, was held by Mr. Boffin to have been quite 
unworthy of his English origin, and ‘not to have acted up 
to his name’ in the government of the Roman people. With 
the death of this personage, Mr. Wegg terminated hie first 
reading.” 

It need hardly be added that Mr. Wegg’s creator was a 
master of the art of reading aloud. “Dickens does it 
capitally,’’ Carlyle wrote, “such as it is; acts better than 
any Macready in the world; a whole tragic, comic, heroic, 
theatre visible, performing under one hat, and keeping us 
laughing . . . the whole night.” 

+ * 

THERE are at least two descriptions of reading aloud in 
Jane Austen’s novels. When the egregious Mr. Collins, in 
“Pride and Prejudice,’ visited Longbourne, he soon 
exhausted the patience of his host :— 

“Mr. Bennet was glad to take his guest into the 
drawing-room again, and, when tea was over, glad to invite 
him to read aloud to the ladies. Mr. Collins readily assented, 
and a book was produced; but on beholding it (for every- 
thing announced it to be from a circulating library), he 
started back, and begging pardon, protested that he never 
read novels. Kitty stared at him, and Lydia exclaimed. 
Other books were produced, and after some deliberation he 
chose Fordyce’s Sermons. Lydia gaped as he opened the 
volume, and before he had, with very monotonous solemnity, 
read three pages, she interrupted him.” 

Marianne Dashwood’s contempt for the way Edward Ferrars 
read, will at once occur to those familiar with “Sense and 
Sensibility ” :— 

“*Oh, mamma, how spiritless, how tame, was Edward’s 
manner of reading to us last night! . To hear those 
beautiful lines, which have frequently almost driven me wild, 
pronounced with such impenetrable calmness, such dreadful 
indifference !’ 

“*He would certainly have done more justice to simple 
and elegant prose. I thought so at the time; but you would 
give him Cowper.’ 

“*Nay, mamma, if he is not to be animated by Cowper! 
—but we must allow for difference of taste. Elinor has not 
my feelings, and, therefore, she may overlook it, and be 
happy with him. But it would have broken my heart, had 
I loved him, to hear him read with go little sensibility.’ ”’ 

x ~ * 

Ir might have been expected, in spite of Professor 
Murray’s verdict, that good poets should be good readers, 
or at least reciters, since they trace their descent from the 
rhapsodists. Some of them have been. Hazlitt tells us how 
deeply he was impressed by the reading of Wordsworth and 
Coleridge : — 

“We went over to All-Foxden again the day following, 
and Wordsworth read us the story of ‘Peter Bell’ in the 
open air; and the comment upon it by his face and voice 
was very different from that of some later critics. _ 
There is a chaunt in the recitation both of Coleridge and 
Wordsworth which acts as a spell upon the hearer, and 
disarms the judgment. Coleridge’s manner is more full, 
animated, and varied; Wordsworth’s more equable, sus- 
tained, and internal. The one might be termed more 
dramatic, the other more lyrical.”’ 

Moore disliked Byron’s “chanting method of reading ’’—he 
would probably have disliked Mr. Yeats’s for the same 
reason—and his comment is that ‘it is the men who have 
the worst ears for music that sing out poetry in this manner, 
having no nice perception of the difference there ought to be 
between animated reading and chant.’”’ Tennyson, too, 
almost chanted his verses. His favorite for this purpose 
was “Maud.” When Gladstone heard Tennyson read it, he 
admitted that up till then he had totally misapprehended 
the poem, and he publicly recanted his first criticism. After 
repeating the lyric that contains the lines about the birds 
in the high Hall-garden, “ Maud, Maud, Maud, Maud, They 
were crying and calling,’ Tennyson suddenly asked his 
hearers: ‘“ What birds were these?” “ Nightingales,” 
answered one of the listeners. ‘ No; they were rooks,”’ said 
the poet. 
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A BOOK OF REVELATION. 


“The Town Laborer, 1760-1832." By J. L. HAMMOND and 
BARBARA HAMMOND. (Longmans. 10s. 6d. net.) 


For most readers even the most impressive episodes of 
history soon settle down into a few general judgments, illus- 
trated and supportec by a small number of unrelated facts 
which stick in the memory often by virtue of some chance 
interest attending their presentation. Of such a nature is 
the deposit left in the general mind by the course of events 
in the recent life of this nation gathered into the term and 
era, “ Industrial Revolution.”’ That with the new machinery 
and steam-power there camea rapid burst of wealth and trades, 
a collapse of the laws and customs regulating and restricting 
industry, a miraculous rise in population and of industrial 
towns to hold the people and the factories they served, 
that this new wealth spelt rapid fortunes for the possessing 
or aggressive few, increasing toil, poverty, and degradation 
for the subject many—all this is common knowledge. Some 
statements of abuses in the early factories, the hard case of 
the hand-weavers, sensational references to Luddites and 
rattening and the struggle for the right of combination, have 
even crept into general text-books as concessions to the quite 
modern idea that the common people had a rightful place in 
history. Even for more serious students, some phases of 
that history have remained obscure and ill-explored. It is 
natural that this should have been the case. The formal 
records of high politics are generally full, continuous, and 
well preserved. The annals of business and of the laboring 
life, if kept at all, are fragmentary and perishable, except 
so far as they impinge on legal, political, or other public 
preceedings. But while much valuable work has in recent 
years been done in special fields of this domain, as, for 
instance, in the study of the several working-class move- 
ments, trade union, co-operation, friendly society, or in the 
history of particular trades, Mr. and Mrs. Hammond have 
done a unique service in applying the results of various 
research in many fields to furnish the first living, com- 
prehensive picture of the town worker under the new 
conditions of industry in the later eighteenth and early 
nineteenth centuries. 

These formal words of intrcduction, however, do no 
justice to a brilliant and important achievement. The writers 
were confronted by the difficulty which confronts every 
historian who finds access to abundance of new and important 
material, how to place this rich fund of first-hand evidence 
before their readers while paying due regard to more 
accessible material and to the processes of arrangement and 
interpretation which distinguish the historian from the 
annalist. This difficulty Mr. and Mrs. Hammond appear to 
us to have surmounted with consummate skill, incorporating 
into their text an immense quantity of facts and cases drawn 
from the Home Office papers, recently made available, and 
from other sources, without loosing hold upon the rigorous 
intellectual economy required for the execution of their 
central purpose. 

That purpose was, not to present an extensive account 
of the “conditions” of labor, such as wages, hours, housing, 
and other concrete matters, but to bring out by vigorous and 
exact portraiture the “situation” in which laborers found 
themselves. The new industrialism, conjoined with the 
burdens of the French war, dear food, oppressive taxation, 
and unemployment, definitely worsened the standard of life 
for the mass of workers. Health, personal liberty, morals, 
every alleviation of the laborer’s life, were sacrificed to the 
new tyranny of the machine. 

“The men and women of Lancashire and Yorkshire 
felt of this new power that it was inhuman, that it dis- 
regarded all their instincts and susceptibilities, that it 
brought into their lives an inexorable force, destroying 
and seattering their customs, their traditions, their free- 
dom, their ties of family and home, their dignity and 
character as men and women.”’ (P. 18.) 

The mechanical despotism of the mill or mine was rein- 
forced by the structure of the new towns and villages, great 
industrial barracks—ugly, insanitary—owned by the 
employer, and operated as a part of the “truck’’ system, 
which riveted their economic servitude. To this new pro- 








ductive system every legal and governmental arrangement 
was made subservient. The making and administration of 
the law, the machinery of local and national politics, the 
military and civil offices, the Church, the Press, the Univer- 
sities, every instrument of material and moral government 
was under the control of the propertied classes and was 
pressed into the service of the new wealth. Their Parliament 
furnished them the Combination Laws, by which, for several 
decades, they broke the beginnings of Trade Unionism :— 

“The State was to abdicate in favor of the employers. 
The employers’ law was to be the public law. Workmen 
were to obey their master as théy would obey the State, 
and the State was to enforce the masters’ commands as 
it would its own. This was the new policy behind the 
Combination Laws of 1799 and 1800. These two Acts, 
the second modifying the first, prohibiting all common 
action in defence of their common interests by workmen, 
remain the most unqualified surrender of the State to the 
discretion of a class in the history of England.” (P. 113.) 
Their Home Office, their judiciary and magistracy, 

bettered the instruction of their Legislature. The Combina- 
tion Laws, formally applicable to employers as to workers, 
were a dead letter as regards the former, and the war on 
Trade Unionism was conducted by magistrates—in many 
instances themselves employers—who quite openly regarded 
these, like other laws, as designed to fasten discipline and 
servitude upon the working classes. Not only employers, 
but all the owning classes, felt it very necessary to use all 
the means at their disposal to keep the workers poor, 
ignorant, subservient, and unorganized. All these require- 
ments were interrelated. Low wages were, of course, desired 
by employers, because they seemed to mean high profits. 
But they were also desired by all the upper classes, for fear 
more money should breed insolence and furnish the funds 
for working-class revolt. Education, too, was undesirable, 
for, as Mr. Giddy, President of the Royal Society, expressed 
it— 

‘it would teach them to despise their lot in life, instead 

of making them good servants in agriculture and other 

laborious employments to which their rank in society des- 
tined them; instead of teaching them subordination, it 
would render them factious and refractory, as was evident 

in the manufacturing counties.’’ (P. 57.) 

The French Revolution still lay a heavy dread in the 
mind of the ruling classes, and they lent themselves with 
great facility to enforcing the discipline which mill and 
mine owners wanted for intelligible purposes of personal 
gain. “It is not too much to say, in the light of the Home 
Office papers, that none of the personal rights attaching to 
Englishmen possessed any reality for the working classes.” 
From these official papers Mr. and Mrs. Hammond show 
the prevalence of the spy and agent provocateur system in 
industry, and those who measure progress by centuries may 
find it curious to note that ‘“‘ Habeas Corpus ’”’ was suspended 
for a year in 1817, and that the suspension was shortly 
followed by the famous “Six Acts,” primarily designed to 
stifle freedom of print and the right of public, or even 
private, meeting. Not the least significant of the official 
revelations is the quite conscious policy of distributing troops 
to overawe the people. Pitt’s avowal that “a spirit had 
appeared in some of the manufacturing towns, which made 
it necessary that troops should be kept near them,’’ will not 
be lost sight of in any analysis of modern militarism. The 
new Barracks system was mainly a policy of industrial 
repression—a military cccupation :— 

“The officers commanding in the different districts 
reported on the temper and circumstances of their districts, 
just as if they were in a hostile or lately-conquered terri- 
tory; soldiers were moved about in accordance with 
fluctuations in wages or employment, and the daily life 
of the large towns was watched anxiously and suspiciously 
by magistrates and generals.’’ (P. 85.) 

All this may seem to flow naturally from the pride of 
power and the lust of possession. There had always been 
“two nations.’’ The idea of a master and a servant class, as 
part of the ordained system of human affairs, was firmly 
planted in the governing mind, and easily transmitted itself 
to the new employing class of the industrial centres. Our 
authors show by skilfully drawn illustrations how the 
Churches, the philanthropists, and the economists furnished 
to their paymasters the spiritual and intellectual doctrines 
useful for the support of this idea. The chapters on the 
“Mind” and the “Conscience of the Rich,” abound in a 
really terrifying humor. For no conscious parody could 
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NOW READY : 


HEALTH AND THE STATE 
By WILLIAM A. BREND, M.A.Camb., M.D. (State 
Medicine), B.Sc.Lond., &c., Lecturer on Forensic 
Medicine, Charing Cross Hospital. Demy 8vo, 1os. 6d. 
net. 


GREATER ITALY 


By WILLIAM KAY WALLACE, M.A. tos. 6d. net. 


SONGS OF ULSTER AND BALLIOL 


By F. S. BOAS. as. net. 





READY ON TUESDAY NEXT 


A new long Novel by ELEANOR H. PORTER, Author ot 
** Pollyanna” and “ Just David.” 


THE ROAD TO UNDERSTANDING 


With frontispiece in colour. 5s. net. 





By BERTRAM SMITH. 4s. 6d. net. 
“These pictures of childhood are tremendous fun 
never forced or boisterous.”"—Manchester Guardian 
“The charm lies in the faithfulness with which it reports 
the home life of a small boy."—Duaily News 
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THE LATIN AT WAR Will Irwin. 6s. net. 
THE EXPANSION OF EUROPE 


Ramsay Muir. 6d. net. 
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DIAZ David Hannay. 6s. net. 
THE SURVIVAL OF JESUS 


ev. J. H. Skrine. §s. net. 








POEMS _3y ALAN SEEGER (cs. net) are quoted by 
the Daily Telegraph with the remark : ‘‘ 7he man who 
wrote those lines belongs by birthright to the company 
of the tmmortals.”’ 
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BOOKS AND PERSONS 
BY ARNOLD BENNETT 


A Collection of Mr. Bennett's brilliant “ Jacob Tonson” 
papers. Crown 8vo, buckram, 5s. net 


ARDOURS AND ENDURANCES 
BY ROBERT NICHOLS 


‘One of the most genuine and authentic of the youngs 
poets.”"—Times. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net 


THE LADY WITH THE DOG 
BY ANTON TCHEHOV 


Vol. Ill. of the collected Tales, translated by Constance 
Garnett. Pott 8vo, cloth, 2s. net; leather, 3s. net 


THE BOYHOOD OF SWINBURNE 
BY MRS. DISNEY LEITH 


With Swinburne’s letters to his Family throughout his life 
8 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 6s, net 


THE INDUSTRIAL OUTLOOK 
BY VARIOUS WRITERS 
EDITED BY H. SANDERSON FURNISS 


A series of important. and authoritative Essays in Recor 
struction. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net 


LONDON: 111 ST. MARTIN’S LANE, W.C. 





THE LIFE OF JOHN WILKES 


By HORAcB BLEACKLBY. With numerous illustrations Demy 
8vo. 16s. net. 


“In this volume Mr. Bleackley’s ripened power of research, | 
patience and diligence in sifting material, combine to furnish 
a truly notable portrait, and @ substantial addition to English 
historical biography.’’—Times. 


IN THE WAKE OF THE WAR: 
PARLIAMENT OR IMPERIAL COVERNMENT ? 
By Haro_p HopGe. Crown 8yo. 5s. net 


A survey of the Parliamentary and Party -;stem in t light 
of the war, leading to the conclusion that Imperial affair night 
advantageously be taken out of the hands of Parliament and 
entrusted to an Imperial Council representing the Dominions 


equally with the United Kingdom, with a Referendum 
people of the whole Empire 


SOLDIER MEN 

By Yeo. 3s. 6d. net 
“The author’s first appearance in print reveals natura 
vation and literary skill of a very high order. These vivid and 
human stories are among the best of the kind that the war ha 
produced It is a true soldier's book, manly, fresh, and self 
respecting, and it ‘touches the spot’ every time.” — Daily 
Telegraph 


BRITAIN IN ARMS 

(L’EFFORT BRITTANIQUE) 
By JULES Destres. With a Preface by GEORGES CLEMENCEAI 
Crown 8vo. 5s. net 


rhe English edition, translated by |. Lewis MAy, contail n 
important additions and has been brougl.t practically up t 
date. 


THERE IS NO DEATH 
Poems by the late RicHarp Dennxys. With an Introduct 
by CAPTAIN DesMOND COKE, and a Photogravure Portrait « 
the Author. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net 


“The War song reveal the same transparent finens 


temper, and spring directly from a heart unflinchingly bri 
and gay.’ Times 


IN GREEK SEAS 
AND OTHER POEMS OF TRAVEL 


By Oswatp H. Harpy. With two illustrations. Crow! 
5s. 6d. net 


Mr. O. H. Hardy, whose name is well known in legal cir 


is the author of “Red Letter Days" and “In Greece d 
Egypt.” 
“Poems of unusual distinction.”—Daily Graphic 
AND OTHER FANTASIES CRAVE TO CAY 

By E. B. Ossorn. Crown 8vo. 5s. net 
“ Literary craftsmanship is everywhere evident, and 
applied to a great variety of subjects.’"—Morning Post 

By MURIBL HINB (Mrs. Sidney Coxon). 6s 
“Undoubtedly ‘Autumn’ remains a story to read 
remember.’’—Punch 
‘Full of character, cleverness, and real observation.” —Talle) 


THE LONDON NIGHTS OF BELSIZE 


By VERNON RENDALL. 6s {Second Editioi 


The book, in a word, is a huge ivcess, and to make MV 


Belsize’s acquaintance must be your earliest endeavour 
Bystander 


THE GAY LIFE 


3y Keste Howarp. 6s 
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By CEcIL STakR JOHNS (Author of “ Victor Victorious 
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approach the passages by which statesmen, economists, and 
clergy enforce the advantages which the owners of 
pre perty and capital bring to the workers, and the terrible 
results, industrial and moral, which would accompany the 
removal of the pressure of want upon the poor. The 
economist harped on the beneticence and necessity of the 
national laws which governed the production and appoint- 
ment of wealth ; the philanthropist and spiritual guide, upon 
the wonderful dispensation of Providence and the unimport- 
ance of this world’s goods. 

The “saintly Hannah More,” Archdeacon Paley, and 
Wilberforce are contributors of priceless gems to this collec- 
tion. We wish that space were available for adequate 
quotation. The analysis of the record of the great slave- 
liberator in his dealings as moralist and legislator with 
the serfdom in his own land, opens a wide field of psycho- 
logical interpretation. One priceless passage we will, 
however, quote from Paley’s “ Reasons for Contentment: 
Addressed to the Laboring Part of the British Public” 

‘A yet more serious advantage which persons in 
inferior stations possess is the ease with which they pro 
vide for their children. All the provision which a poor 
man’s child requires is contained in two words—‘ industry 
and innocence.’ With these qualities, though without a 
shilling to set him forward, he goes into the world to be- 
come a useful, virtuous, and happy man.’ (P. 233.) 

1{ will not be easy for readers of the two chapters on 
“The Employment of Children” to acquiesce in this simple 
and complacent judgment. For there we learn of consign- 
ments of poor-law children, aged seven and upwards, from 
the Southern workhouses to the Northern mill-owners to be 
worked for fifteen hours a day, imprisoned in the factory 
and the ‘prentice house amid conditions of intolerable 
devradation and brutality. In busy times, we are told, the 
hours were much longer. It was physically impossible to 
keep such a system goin at all, except by the driving power 
of terror.” Yet, after all the essential facts of the situation 
had been made known by evidence before Peel’s and Sadler’s 
Committees, the Bill in 1815 to limit factory hours for 
children to twelve and a-hali a day, of which only ten and 
a-half were to be spent in “laborious employment,” was 
opposed by every cotton-spinner in Manchester, save one. 
(P. 161. Note.) No less appalling were the conditions of 
children employed in mines and chimney-sweeping. 

But even here the most crucial problem is not the abuses 
of power by the employer, but the difficulty in obtaining 
cousieration and redress these abuses from legislators 
and other educated influential persons not directly and pei 
sonally interested in maintaining them. Not only employers, 
but statesmen, lawyers, officials, philanthropists, clergy, 
Pre-s, with a few splendid exceptions, knowingly lent them- 
selves to impede every attempt to remove even those abuses 
which appealed to the simplest sentiments of pity for human 
suffering. It was not merehy that they refused to recognize 
the fact. They did not care. Partly it was the effect of 
custom. It was not caste, the contempt of the well-born for 
the canaille. For the new mill-owners, whose callousness 
Was most impenetrable, sprang for the most part directly 
from the ranks. It seems to have been the habit of con 
ceiving humanity, in fixed terms, as two nations, one t 
dominate and to enjoy, the other to be subject and to suffer. 
The details of that suffering, therefore, scon came to count 
for little. In a word, it was the crudest dectrine of property. 
without obligation, as the ruling power in industry and 
society ; property, as Macaulay saw it, “that great institu- 
tion for the sake of which chiefly all other institutions 
exist.” 

It is impossible to present the facts of this situation 
save in the form of an indictment. It is, indeed, a just 
measure of the progress of a century that few even of the 
propertied classes can now read the story without a glow of 
indignation. Those who suspect a history which evokes 

wh feeling, may be reminded that their suspicion 
would only be warranted if they had ground for regarding 
the presentment as an er parte statement. This suspicion 
docs not lie in the present case where the general situation 
for the period in question has long been admitted to be one 
of degradation and injustice. What Mr. and Mrs. Hammond 
dv is to marshal the evidence so as to give true meaning 
to the external and the internal situation, to show the facts, 
and the characters of the masters and the subject classes 
as reflected in those facts. 








No moment could be more opportune to the publication 
of this great work than the present. For though the workers 
have, chiefly by their own strenuous exertions, lifted them- 
selves a considerable way from the depth of the degradation 
of a century ago, they have not yet liberated themselves 
from their subject status, either in industry or politics. 
They are only beginning clearly to organize that liberation. 
To change the motive of industry from profit-making into 
social service, and the status of labor from a “cost of pro- 
duction” to co-operative self-government, is a task to which 
the people is only beginning with clear conscious purpose to 
address itself. And though the master-mind of the possessing 
classes has shifted from the moorings of a century ago, it is 
not unlikely that another Revolution, supervening on another 
War, may stimulate the reactionary design of using the some 
sort of emergency powers at their disposal for crushing the 


new attempt of our people to give substance to their vision 
of democracy in industry anl politics. But whether the 
nation is committed to such a renewal of the class struggle, 
or moves along the road of harmony and amity indicated in 
recent proposals for industrial reconstruction, “The Town 
Laborer” will rank as an indispensable source of revelation 
and of inspiration. 





THE WAR AND THE POETS. 


‘““Ardours and Endurances.” By Rosert Nicnois. (Chatto 
& Windus. 3s. 6d. net.) 

“Poems.” By ALAN SreEGAR. (Constable. 5s. net.) 

“A Vision of Immortality.” By STEPHEN ReIp-HEYMAN. 
(Blackwell. 2s. 6d. net.) 

“The Way of Wonder.” By May Doney. ( Methuen. 
3s. 6d. net.) 


So much verse has been written by young officers at the 
front, fresh from the university, fresh almost from school, 
that it would be worth while collating and sifting their joint 
output, to discover what comes of poetry’s encounter with 
the Blatant Beast. It is very doubtful whether, in spite of 
the prophets, any sound conclusions could be drawn at all. 
The personal bias must, in the first place, overbear any 
general consideration. The poeims of these tragic young men 
are read inevitably, and are frequently so intended as 
individual documents, impressions and sketches thrown con- 
veniently into rhythmical form. It is their grim and 
shattering destiny, their tragedy, rather than the destiny 
and tragedy of war that is revealed. Few of them, again, 
are the right interpreters, because it is only war and the 
reaction against its idiocy that has made them poetically 
conscious at all. Others, out of a very sane instinct, fall 
back like opium-dreamers, towards the still greens and happy 
orchards of home. Others, again, are content with the 
orthodox tub-thumping. Only very rarely does a stronger 
poet, like Mr. Sassoon, let loose a stream of satiric fury upon 
the monster and make us feel something of the abstract 
force of despair and nescience. 

The method of Mr. Nichols, a talented young poet, is dif 
ferent. He makes a bold attempt to seize the bull—or, rather, 
dragon—by the horns, to convey to his readers exactly what 
war is like. He does it by the expedient of impressionism, 
fitting war’s breathlessness, confusion, noise, and meaningless- 
ness to almost onomatopeeric lines, full of hurried glides, shar} 
pauses, sudden irregularities, and phonetic devices. But all 
that actually happens is that war bursts like a shell into t 
poetic law and topples it into anarchy. We feel in reading 
him that poetry, by a universal dispensation that cannot be 
ignored, is unable to cope with or contain war; that though 
its fine frenzy may embrace death and all terrors and redeem 
them, yet its order and unity shudder and draw back from the 
naked fires of elemental chaos, fearful lest they be engulfed 
by them. That may be a rash conclusion, since no great 


1 
1 
ne 


poet has set his mind to modern war and brought it under 
his deminion. But the fact remains that dualism in this 
province is absolute; that nihilism is not only opposed to 


the creative law, but seeks by every means in its power to 
destroy it, and that poetry’s only weapon against its foe is 
the presence and display of its own inward purity. And 
Mr. Nichols himself, whatever the philosophy he attaches to 
it, turns in “ Ai the Wars” to serener skies :— 
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Hodder and Stoughton have the honour to announce 
that they will publish immediately, “ WAR TIME 
SPEECHES.” by Lieut.-General the Rt. Hon. J. C. 
Smuts, P.C.,K.C. The speeches all deal cither with 
our War Aims or the British Empire or the future 
government of the world. Price Is. net. 











Hodder and Stoughton beg to draw special attention 
to two wonderful books. The first, entitled ‘‘ IN 
THE NORTHERN MISTS”: A Grand Fleet 
Chaplain’s Note Book (5s. net), is now in its third 
edition ; the second volume, just published, entitled 
‘*GRAND FLEET DAYS,”’ by the author of ‘‘ In 
the Northern Mists,’’ (5s. net), has called forth the 
following enthusiastic review from ‘* Punch ’’ :-- 
“I am seriously thinking of chaining ‘ Grand 
Fleet Days’ to my bookcase, for it is written by 
the author of ‘ In the Northern Mists,’ a book which 
has destroyed the morality of my friends. Be 
assured that I am not formulating any grave charge 
against the anonymous Chaplain of the Fleet who 
has provided us with these two delightful volumes ; 
I merely wish to say that nothing can prevent people 
from purloining the first, and that drastic measures 
will have to be taken if I am to retain the second. 
Once again we have a broad-minded humour and 
the revelation of a most attractive personality. 
Above all we see our Grand Fleet as it is; and if the 
grumblers would only read and soundly digest what 
our Chaplain has to say, their question would be, 
‘ What is our Navy not doing?’ ”’ 








Hodder and Stoughton announce the publication 
this week of the SECOND VOLUME of SIR 
ARTHUR CONAN DOYLE'S History of the War. 
Tt is entitled ‘“THE BRITISH _CAMPAIGN_IN 
FRANCE AND FLANDERS 10915’ (6s. net), and 
apart from an immense amount of detail, which has 
not hitherto appeared in print, it gives for the first 
time the connected story of two of the greatest 
Battles in British history: the second Battle of 
Ypres and the Battle of Loos. 

















“ Every 
‘LETTERS ABOUT SHELLEY’ (10s. 6d. net), which 
Mr. R. S. Garnett has put together.” 
writers are Mr. W. M. Rossetti, the late Professor 
Dowden, and the late Richard Garnett. 
de 
of a book that it is as pleasant to read as a novel. 
This book is much pleasanter. 
word of a novel, 


book.” —Nation. 


true bookman will read with delight 


The letter- 
“This is a 


lightful volume It is sometimes said in praise 


We seldom read every 
We have read every word of this 
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Hodder and Stoughton announce for immediate publica- 
tion the Hon Sir Arthur Lawley’s new book, “A 
MESSAGE FROM MESOPOTAMIA.” “ There are 
thousands of men and women in England who have 
serious misgivings as to the conditions under which those 
near and dear to them are serving in Mesopotamia. ‘Is 
it well withthem ?’ they ask. To them | answer ‘Yes! 


Price 2s. 6d. net. 


is well.’”_From the Preface. 











Hodder and Stoughton announce the publication 
this week of ‘‘ THE PROUD CITIZEN,” by 
HAROLD BEGBIE (5s. net). A remarkable book 
which tells among other things what the City of 
London has done for the War, and which may be 
called the first chapter in a new gospel of British 
idealism—-the gospel of Civic Pride. Extract from 
a speech by Sir Charles Wakefield, Lord Mayor of 
London, 1915-16 :—‘‘ People ask me what has been 
my experience as Lord Mayor. Well, I will tell 
you. I have found more gold than dross, more 
flowers than weeds, more saints than sinners.”’ 
The Profits from the sale of ‘‘ The Proud Citizen ”’ 
will be given to the Y.M.C.A. 











Hodder and Stoughton have just published 
“CHRISTIANITY : IS IT TRUE ?—Foundations 
and Facts Simply Stated,’’ by FRANK B. SHORT 
(3s. 6d. net). ‘‘ I have endeavoured to place before 
my readers a simple statement which it is hoped 
may give them reasons for their Faith sufficient to 
enable them to stand firm against the many hostile 
and conflicting influences by which they are sur- 
rounded.’’—From the Preface. 





q 


Mr. Rudyard Kipling, in introducing M. ANDRE 
CHEVRILLON’S ** BRITAIN AND THE WAR” 
(with a Preface by RUDYARD KIPLING, 5s. 
net), which Hodder and Stoughton have just issued, 
says his ‘‘ analysis of our national mind is nearer 
to the root of the matter than anything that has 
yet been written by any Englishman.’’ 








‘* Ever since the war began the Salvation Army has 
been exercising a gracious ministry amongst the 
men of the Army, not only in this country but 
wherever the battle front has extended. Mr. A. E. 
COPPING in ‘ SOULS IN KHAKI’ (2s. 6d. net), 
with a Preface by GENERAL BRAMWELL 
BOOTH, gives an admirable idea of the heroism 
and sacrifice that lie behind all this service. He has 
seen the work under every circumstance, and his 
tribute to its value is, we are sure, thoroughly 
deserved. The narrative is full of thrilling stories, 
and as we read it we realise afresh what a grand 
asset the nation possesses in the Salvation Army.’”’ 











Hodder and Stoughton announce a second edition of 
Martin Swayne’s beautifully illustrated book, “IN 
MESOPOTAMIA.” 
Medical Corps who uses the pseudonym 
Swayne’ has just published a book which deserves to 
be widely read as a sequel to the Report. The book is 
entitled ‘IN MESOPOTAMIA.’ ”—Lancet. 
is not a page in this narrative that should be missed.” — 


Daily Telegraph. 


* An officer in the Royal Army 
* Martin 


“ There 


Price 5s, net. 








Hodder and Stoughton announce for early publica- 
tion an important work entitled ‘* SILVER: ITS 
HISTORY AND ROMANCE,” by BENJAMIN 
WHITE, Fellow of the Royal Economic Society, 
with about 60 illustrations (21s. net). ‘‘ No writer 
has studied this fascinating subject soprofoundly.’’— 
‘* Financial News.”’ 
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‘The gorse upon the twilit down, 
The English loam so sunset brown, 
The bowed pines and the sheep-bells’ clamor, 
The wet, lit lane and the yellow-hammer, 
The orchard and the chaffinch song—-”’ 

Mr. Archer, in his introduction to Alan Seegar’s poems, 
finds comfort in his death, and, incidentally, in those of the 
innumerable other promising young men, from the fact that 
“in the plenitude of his exultant strength, with eye 
undimmed and pulse unslackening, he met the death he had 
voluntarily challenged, in the cause of the land he loved and 
in the moment of victory.” That is all very well, but such 
a sentiment begins, in the face of reality, to look somewhat 
barren and rhetorical. Is death the natural sequence and 
corollary to “the plenitude of exultant strength’’? Are we 
beginning to be ashamed of the principle of life, and is the 
country the richer or the poorer by such deaths? A country 
that finds such ready comfort in such deaths is a country not 
worth dying for. But we have also to regret Seegar’s death 
from another point of view. His rather thin and imitative 
quality tends to express itself ornately and with repetition in 
so copious a volume, and there can be little doubt that, had 
he had a longer life and the leisure to revise his work, he 
would have made a smaller and a better book. As it is, we 
have to look at these poems as rough drafts and written 
before the author had mastered his instrument. They are 
only a letter of introduction to a first acquaintanceship with 
the muse. It would be an ungracious irrelevance either to 
pass a verdict upon such preparatory work as exists or to 
speculate upon a Seegar who will never come to maturity. 

One of the wonders of this generation is the modern 
poet’s relish in writing long, discursive poems upon purely 
abstract subjects. And the very energy which has inspired 
Mr. Reid-Heyman to write nearly eighty consecutive pages 
(in blank verse, with lyrical interludes) upon “ A Vision of 
Immortality” is, in itself, so worthy of admiration, that 
criticism upon the substance of his effort seems really 
churlish. For all that, the mind begins to reel before 
“unfathomable depths,” “impenetrable mists,” “ wondrous 
voids,’’ “ swift and ‘constellations in appointed 
place;” before we are half-way through. Mr. Reid-Heyman’s 
work, in fact, is far too ambitious. The horses which he has 
borrowed from Phobus are apt to get out of hand and to 
pass far too many excellent, solid, plain, and concrete inns 
It takes 
than 


meteors,” 


(with good stabling) upon their cosmic journey. 

only a Shelley, instance, write 

vaporously upon such a theme as this:- 
“Voices of Light 


Vhro’ pilliarcd halls of clear translucency, 

And the pavilioned dawn where all joys be; 
We wander ever, 

Climbing the storied ascents of the day; 
And sporting play 

About the glowing hours, to pass and hover 

On silver wings. Lo! in the dazzled eye 
Of some rewarded lover 

We flit as sunshine o’er the sky, 

Cleft by a mote to purple brilliancy,”’ 


for to otherwise 


&e. 
Still, it is to the author's credit that he does not play such 
skittles with the planets as do many of his brother-poets. 
Miss Doney receives a very flattering introduction from 

one of the very few dictators of taste who thoroughly deserves 
to be—Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch. For all that, we feel that 
he thinks too highly of her, particularly when he couples 
her name with Crashaw, Vaughan, and Traherne. Miss 
Doney has certainly a traceable relationship of thought with 
them, and especially Crashaw, but to compare her expression 
with theirs is, to our mind, quite inadmissible. Nevertheless, 
Miss Doney does make use of a genuine mystical symbolism 

“the burthen of which is woman’s devotion to man, honor 
of him, reverence for the god she discovers in him.’’ She 
combines in the oddest way the faults and virtues of the 
mystics. She is, now and again, so good that you do not 
expect to find such threadbare jingles, such kissing-and- 
blissing, such vague, nerveless dalliance with the common- 
picturesque mystical diction, such occasional pretentiousness 
and woolliness. And after a dose of these, it is an unexpected 
pleasure to read a few verses of such firm, contained simpli- 
city as these :— 

“Out of the very heart of God 
This world we tread is made 


Water and fire and air and sod, 
And punctual light and shade, 


| 








' 


“Miser, thief, cynic, murderer, slave of sense, 
He counts them every one, 
Amongst His treasures for whose recompense 
His blood and tears have run.” 


They form a happy contrast to the very repellent sentiment 
and tasteless phrasing of “ Sunrise: A War-time Vision” 


‘** And all along that verge we cannot see, 
The weeping of the women, very bright, 
In dews of sacrifice whose treasury 
Is loss and loneness, stars the ground of night 
With crystal drops of water which shall be 
Drunk up by God the Sun, in Heaven’s delight.’ 





THE STORY OF THE SERBS. 


‘History of Serbia.” By HARoLp W. V. TEMPEELEY. 
103. 6d. net.) 


( Bell. 


Many English books have been written about Serbia during 
the war, but Captain Temperley’s is the first genuine history. 
He tells the story consecutively from the beginning—the 
Slavonic migration, the medieval kingdom, the Turkish 
occupation, the struggle for independence, the internal 
development of the new Serbian State, and its entanglement 
in international politics. It is well written, well documented, 
authoritative—in short, a “standard’’ history in the best 
sense of that ambiguous word; yet, like so much good 
historical writing, it leaves a certain baffled feeling on the 
mind. The story has been told, the facts placed in our 
hands; but the cause and meaning of them seem still to 
seek. Something eludes us which it is the very object of 
history to seize and understand. 

The history of Serbia is full of puzzles. The Serbs, as 
Captain Temperley shows us, are one of several political 
groups that formed themselves out of the primitive Jugo- 
Slavs—unorganized Slav populations which filtered south 
through the Moravian gap about the sixth century a.p., and 
drifted up against the Alps on one side and sea-coasts on the 
rest—Adriatic, Afgean, and Black Sea. But what extra- 
ordinary differences of character these groups, so in- 
determinate in their origin, have developed as they have 
grown! The Serbs, for example, reacted to the tragedy of 
the Turkish conquest by producing one of the great ballad 
literatures of the world; the Bulgars, caught by the same 
disaster under the same circumstances and approximately at 
the same stage, appear to have remained dumb. Why should 
one Slav differ so in glory from another? Because, it will be 
answered, the Bulgar is not really a Slav by race; and Mr. 
Temperley himself inclines to that view. But is it an ade- 
quate explanation? The founders of the Bulgarian State were 
“Turanians’”’ from the Black Sea steppes; but the people, 
like the people of Serbia, were Slavs from the north-west. 
The Slavonic language prevailed; the Bible was translated 
into it when Bulgaria was converted, and the ecclesiastical 
and political centre of gravity shifted away from the Danube 
to Ochrida in Macedonia. Here, in one of the most 
thoroughly Slavonic regions in south-eastern Europe, the 
national tradition of Bulgaria was formed, so that it can 
hardly be Slavdom, or the absence of it, that accounts for the 
obvious and profound differences between Bulgar and Serb. 

And, to reverse the proposition, his Slavonic blood is no 
ultimate cause of the Serb’s positive character. The Slavonic 
temperament is a favorite hypothesis now, as the Keltic 
temperament was a generation ago. We are told that Slavs 
have such-like souls because they came from the Steppes 
(though probably no Slav got a permanent footing on the 
Steppes till the Cossacks less than five centuries ago), or 
because they came from the forests (as all the races did who 
possess Europe to-day). More curious still, these Slavonic 
and- Keltic temperaments look almost exactly alike, and we 
may reasonably trace the similarity to the identity of their 
inventors—for English and German theorists have created 
both the Keltic and the Slavonic myth. Thrown into contact 
with a series of populations all different from themselves, 
they have elaborated this negative feature into a positive 
characterization. During the Great War, the Enelishman 
praises “the Slav’’ for his un-English virtues, and the 
German condemns him for his un-German defects; but both 
have the same picture before their minds, and in both cases 
it is phantasy. 

In truth, what common Slavdom is there among the 
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“The most terrible 
: war-book’ 


The FEET of the YOUNG MEN 


A Domestic War-Novel by HERBERT =: 
TREMAINE. 2s. net, postage 3d, 


* Mr 


Wut 


PULL ee 


Tremaine has written a movihg novel 
a soc ial document in war-time of some 
importance. -The Nation. 

‘Mr. Tremaine is a remarkable writer .. . 
the simplest, sanest art.’”"-—The New Statesman. 


BTTITT MULE eC 


“An unusual war-book : 


“HANDED OVER " 


The Prison Experiences of Mr. J. Scott 
Duckers, Solicitor, of Chancery Lane, under 
the Military Service Act, written by himself. 
With Foreword by TT. EDMUND 
HARVEY, M.P. Is. 6d. net, postage 2d. 


‘une 
torte 


su 


iene 


perenne 


Of immediate human interest and perma- 

nent documentary value, the author being a 

daring exponent of temporarily unpopular 
ideals. 


FOR LIBERTY 


6d. net, postage Id. More than 200 literary 
mines have been worked to make this amaz- 

= ‘ing encyclopedia. The best minds of all the 
= _ centuries here speak as one man, as the real 
mind of humanity. : 

UNAULUUEDEASTETANAAELAT ELTON TTT TTT TOT  = 
LONDON: W. DANIEL, LTD. 
Graham House, Tudor Street, E.C.4. 
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Mr. Murray’ s New Books 


By HORACE A. VACHELL 
FISHPINGLE. A Romance of the Countryside 


An irresistibly attractive story of country life. In 
Ben Fishpingle, servant and friend, Mr. Vachell 
has produced a fine piece of portraiture which for 
originality and strength will rank with the ever 
memorable Joe Quinney. 5/- net 


A NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION (2s. 6d. net) 


BETWEEN THE LINES 


By BOYD CABLE. Punch says: “ Boyd Cable 
is one of the prose Laureates of the War. . . 
No one can describe more vividly the fierce 
confusion of trench fighting.”—Punch, 


ARISTODEMOCRACY. 


From the Great War back to Moses, Christ and 
Plato. By SIR CHARLES WALDSTEIN, Litt.D. 
The Times says: “ Few of the many books which 
the war has brought forth merit more careful con- 
sideration.” New and Cheaper Edition, with two 
new Prefaces by the Author. 4/6 net 


TRANSACTIONS of LORD LOUIS LEWIS 


Diverting stories of the experiences of a wealthy 
collector of works of art. The Spectator says: “ The 
Author has struck out a new line, and, alike as an 
inventor of plots and a student of character, given 
us a fresh and stimulating entertainment.” 5/- net 
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G. BELL & Sons Ltd. 


Guild Principles in 


War and Peace. 
By 8S. G. HOBSON. With 
ORAGE. Crown &vo. 2s. 6d. net. 

This book comprises a number of essays stating in less tech- 
nical terms the case for National Guilds, with a criticism of 
certain Reconstruction proposals from the Guildsman’s point of 
view. An important preface on the abnormal aspects of post- 
war unemployment is particularly timely and appropriate. 


The Collectivist State in 
the Making. 


By E. DAVIES, Chairman of the 
isation Society. Crown 8vo. 
*‘...0of high interest 
but able analysis of the 
collectivism.’’—Times 
“Mr. Davies has made 
himself and his subject.” 


an Introduction by A. R. 


Railway National 
net. 


contains a short 
for the spread of 


ds. 
and real value 
causes which make 
a compilation that 


is worthy of 
New Age 


National Guilds. An Enquiry into the Wage 


System and the Way Out. 
Edited by Mr. A. R. ORAGE. Crown 8vo. 5s. 
“A well-written, werpersangee and attractive book, setting 
forth the whole argumen It is an advantage to have so 
lucid and so complete an exposition of a scheme which 
many people are finding attractive New Statesman 


A Rational ine System. 
Some Notes on the Method of Paying the Worker a 
Reward for Efficiency in addition to Wages. By 
HENRY ATKINSON, Member of the Institution of 
Mechanical Engineers ; Engineer Expert to the Mixed 


net. 


Tribunal, Cairo. 1s. net, paper; Is. 6d. net, cloth. 
“Certainly deserves the earnest consideration of both 
masters and men We trust this book will sell by the 


hundreds of thousands, for it deals 


boldly with topics too many 
people try to shelve as disag 


reeable.’"—Practical Engineer. 


YORK HOUSE, PORTUGAL ST., W.C.2 





























TERRIBLE REPORTS. 


from Syria— 


3. Lack of Medicines, Grain and Fuel. 


All advices from Syria tell of an utter lack of medicines. 
The daughter of a prominent man has been ill with 
dysentery fr two months, but nct a drop of medicine 
of any kind is in the City of Beirut. 

The grain crop was good this year, but most of a 
of it in fact—has been taken over by the Government, 
large part sent to feed ‘Turkey's Allies, the somedader 
being sold back to the Syrians at prohibitive prices. 

There is no fucl in the land save charccal. The 
railways were run by coal from Europe, but, since the 
war began, not an ounce has reached the country. 
Hence a train a week for military purposes runs between 
Beirut and Damascus. The engine is fed on the wood 
of the very few trees, and the last word from there 


says the people have been ordered to cut down their 
fruit trees for the engine. 
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The demand for adequate funds : wes! & Ie 
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£300, 000 WANTED 


(of Shich £50,000 is needed at once). 

A strong administrative committee is at work, CONSIGNMENTS 
OF FOOD, MEDICINE & CLOJ HING ARE NOW ENTERING 
PALESTINE, and goods stored in Egypt will continue to be poured 
into the country as further access is obtained. Relief will be given to 
all—Christian, Jew and Arab alike—according to their need. 

Please send your DONATION to-day to the eng fy saan and 








\ Palestine Relief Fund, 110, Victoria St., Westminster, S.W a 
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Slavs? Leave the Eastern Slavs altogether out of account, 
and consider only the “romantic”? Pole; the hard-headed, 
persistent, well-organized Tchech; the Croat professional 
soldier (General Boroevitch, for example), who is the incarna- 
tion of the Hapsburg State idea; the “ volatile’’ Serb; the 
“dour’’ Bulgar. What link have they but their language, 
and what significance has that? The Englishman speaks the 
same language as the Liberian, and a kindred language to 
the German’s and the Hindu’s, but the fact would be utterly 
misleading if it were taken as the basis for the classification 
of group characters. 

One puzzle, then, about the Serb (as well as his Slavonic 
neighbors) is his national individuality; a second is the 
frontier which has perpetually divided him from lands and 
populations to which he seems naturally akin. Nothing 
could be more artificial than the frontier of the Drina and 
the Save, the scene of the first fighting in the war. It is not 
a boundary of races or religions, and the Dinaric Alps run 
straight across it, passing from Austria-Hungary into Serbia 
and Montenegro without a break. Yet this frontier is older 
and possibly more permanent than the States it at present 
divides. In the fourteenth century, when medieval Serbia 
reached to the A‘gean and the gates of Constantinople, the 
Drina and the Save were already its limit on the north-west, 
separating it from the Serb-speaking populations of the 
Bosnian mountains and the Dalmatian coast. A thousand 
years earlier the same line separated the East from the 
West Roman Empire, when these were the only two States in 
the European world. The cleavage here is, in fact, deter- 
mined, not by the choice of the inhabitants or the nature of 
the country itself, but by the balance of larger political and 
cultural forces, radiating from distant centres and encounter- 
ing one another in this rugged corner of the continent. 

From early times there has been a penetration from 
Italy into the Danube basin by the head of the Adriatic and 
the Dalmatian coast, and another penetration from the 
®gean through Salonika and Constantinople. The two 
spheres of influence have expanded and contracted in turn. 
The Roman Empire carried the Latin language down the 
Save and the Danube to the Black Sea, and drove Hellenism 
south of the Balkans. Hellenism, transformed into the 
Orthodox Church, struck up the Danube basin into Moravia; 
the Papacy drove Orthodoxy out, and made a counter- 
offensive into Bulgaria. But the war of manceuvres settled 
down into a deadlock along the inevitable line. Where 
Catholics have survived south-east of it, they are curiosities 
like the Albanian Malissori, while north-west of it the 
Orthodox have mostly succumbed to Uniatism, with the 
exception of certain precariously chartered refugees. It is 
curious to see the balance reasserting itself after some violent 
oscillation has occurred. In the wars of 1683-1718 the 
Austrians advanced their frontier from Komorn to Nish, 
and even to Uskub, but in 1739 they were back again on the 
Save. In the nineteenth century the liberation of Serbia 
and Montenegro cut off Bosnia from the Ottoman Empire ; 
but this province beyond the Drina fell not to them, the 
heirs by neighborhood and race, but to the rulers of Buda- 
Pest and Vienna. 

It is fascinating to speculate what would have happened 
if the Turkish recovery of 1738-39 had not taken place, and 
Serbia had remained a Hapsburg Crown Land from 1718 to 
1914. Mr. Temperley puts it that “the permanent indepen- 
dence of Serbia was seriously threatened,” but it is equally 
true that the permanent political union of Jugoslavia was 
momentarily within sight. Independence is not the sole 
condition for national life; unity is at least as important, 
and the history of the Magyars proves that unity and home- 
rule combined can give a small nation a more favorable 
position within a larger body than independence can within 
ethnographical frontiers. Had Serbia remained Austrian in 
1739, the peoples of South-Eastern Europe, including the 
Serbs themselves, would have had a less troubled history 
during the last two hundred years; Austro-Hungarian 
Dualism would have been impossible; and the Hapsburg 
Monarchy would have fulfilled its mission of uniting the 
confused nationalities between Vienna and Constantinople 
in a free and equal federation. 

But the fatal frontier intervened. Austria has failed to 
retain and assimilate the Orthodox Serbs and Roumans 
beyond the line of the Drina, the Save, and the Carpathians ; 
while the free Roumans and Serbs have failed to extricate 


| 
| 
| 
| 








their Uniate and Catholic brethren from the framework of 
the Hapsburg Empire. The mechanical tension of ancient 
and distant forces has maintained the line of cleavage across 
the Jugoslav world, shearing remorselessly through the 
aspirations of the people and the structure of the land. 

Can this mechanical misfortune be overcome through 
the war, either by a forcible or a voluntary settlement? 
That is the supreme problem for Serbia, but we suggest that 
it cannot be solved by the consideration of Serbia alone, and 
this brings us back to our criticism of Captain Temperley. 
Serbia by itself is a difficult subject for history. You could 
write a history of the frontier between East and West Euro- 
pean civilization ; of political centralization and particularism 
in the region between Vienna and Constantinople ; of Slavdom 
as a racial phenomenon (or the refutation of it); of Near 
Eastern civilization as a sociological study. Into all these 
histories the history of Serbia would enter in its natural 
setting; but if you treat Serbia in isolation, you may tell 
the story of the events (as Captain Temperley has done most 
admirably), yet fall short of the interpretation, which is only 
visible in the wider field. 





A WARNING TO NOVELISTS. 
‘Secret Bread.” 


A sHortT time back some indefatigable journalist proclaimed 
to our distracted world that the bad old novel of peace times 
had perished in the furnace of war, and that a new British 
fiction would rise resplendent, glowing like the phoenix from 
the ashes. A brave prophecy! but one slightly discounted 
by the fact that the prophet had picked out a shoddy new 
specimen to enthuse over. 

Miss Tennyson Jesse’s ‘ Secret Bread” is by no means a 
bad specimen of its class. Its fifty-eight chapters are 
informed by conscientious observation of its Cornish 
characters and environment, and no little thought and 
literary skill have gone to the construction of the drama. 
But—and our novelists should mark this “ but ”—‘ Secret 
Bread”’ is quite typical of the wrong method, one so often 
pursued in British fiction as to suggest the deliberate stunt- 
ing of the instinct for art in the race. Broadly speaking, 
the bulk of British art production is bad because a vwell- 
meaning but ineffective idealism is dragged into the fore- 
ground of a picture of life, instead of being allowed to serve 
as a spiritual atmosphere in the background. Miss Tennyson 
Jesse, like many women novelists, has succumbed to the 
temptation of fabricating an idealistic hero—Ishmael Ruan— 
on whom she fathers all the speculations, sentimental 
reflections, and aspirations which have simmered in her own 
brain. With a cheerful confidence that is touching, she 
engages in unfolding the life history of a man and his 
development, mental and emotional, from boyhood to hot 
youth, from his prime of maturity to the slow, declining 
slope of old age. And as Ishmael Ruan has no real 
individuality, but is a neuter thing, neither masculine nor 
feminine in his instincts or outlook, there is always an 
exasperating vagueness and fluffiness of outline in his 
relations with his mother, brothers, and sisters, with his 
friends, his sweethearts, his two wives, and his son. All 
these characters, some of whom, such as his uneducated, 
ill-balanced mother, Annie, and the insincere, posing actress, 
Miss Blanche Grey, are cleverly portrayed, are grouped 
round a psychological vacuum so to say, into which they 
disappear, one by one, while we are forced to watch the 
nebulous Ishmael slowly inflating himself again, preparatory 
to his next emotional experience. Why did not her artistic 
instinct warn Miss Tennyson Jesse that she should have 
gone just the other way to work, and presented her story 
through the mouths of the people she intuitively understands 
—1.e., her group of women—Annie, Hilaria, Phebe, Vassie, 
Blanche, Judith, Georgie? All of these women, each in her 
individual way, are intent on their relations with the men- 
folk, intent in their feminine ruses to bend some particular 
man to their will, to play on him and secure themselves, as 
wife, mistress, or mother. And in that case, had the story 
been told from the women’s point of view, their sensations 
in contact with the well-meaning, inchoate hero, Ishmael 
Ruan, must have brought him into perspective, pared down 
his nebulous proportions, and we should have seen him 
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the essentially ‘“ British” Touring Car as here 
typified, will be available for strict rotation 
delivery after the War. 

The results of the experience gained during 
the last three years will find their outlet in 


this excellent example of modern Motor Car 
construction. 





Prompt delivery may be ensured by the immediate 
inclusion of your name in our Priority List. 
Write to-day to :— 


The Austin Motor Co. Ld. 
Head Office and Works: 
Northfield ........ Birmingham 


Branches at :— 
London - 





Manchester - Norwich - Paris 





£140,000 
has already been raised 
by the Soctety of Friends 


| THIS BADGE, 

| worn by members of the 

| present Expedition, was 

| first used by the Soctety 
of Friends in their Relies 





4 ; vr relief work amor 
| Expedition during the “ a werll-ome > 
| Franco-Prussian War, vesuilering victims 0 
1 1870-1871 the war 


HUNDREDS of COTTAGES 


and Wooden Houses 


Have been built in France and Holland by the Society 
of Friends—in France to provide temporary homes for 
the destitute people in villages destroyed by bombard- 
ment and fire, and in Holland for the Belgian Refugees. 
Fifty additional wooden houses are about to be erected 
in the newly-iiberated villages in France at the special 
request of the French Minister of the Interior. 


A Sanatorium for Refugees 


is being organised for victims of tuberculosis, due to over 
crowding and insanitary conditions of devastated areas. 


The SOCIETY of FRIENDS 


has already raised and expen- 
ded over £140,000 for the 
work of relief carried on by 
about 200of the Society's repre- 


sentatives among the suffering 
victims of the war in France, 
Holland, and Russia. To 


meet present commitments, 


£1,500 per week is required 


and the public are earnestly asked to support this 


ever-extending work of Christian Benevolence. 


Ethelburga House, 91 
Bishopsgate, London, E.C., who 
will gladly furnish any further 
information that may be desired. 


Contributions may be sent at 
to Miss A. Ruth Fry, the 
Honorary Secretary to the 
War Victims Relief Committee, 








DON’T SELL YOUR 
VICTORY LOAN. 


Write at once to The Prudential Assurance Co., 
142, Holborn Bars, E.C. 1, or to any of its Agents. 


BIBLES ano 


PRAYER BOOKS 
ForPRIZES, &e. 








TheLondon Bible Warehouse, 
22, Paternoster Row, E.C., 


Have the Largest and best Selection in London. 
We specialise in Bibles, Prayer Books, Church 
Services, etc., for Clergy, Congregation, and the 
ildren. 
Please write,’phenc,or call. List sent post free 
TELEPHONE; CENTRAL 329. 











7 
DELICIOUS FRENCH COFFEE 


RED 
WHITE 
. BLUE 


For Breakfast & after Dinner. 


in making, use LESS QUANTITY, it being so 
sewer stronger than ORDINARY COFFEE. 




















RTIFICIAL TEETH (old) Bought. Up to 7s. per tooth 

pinned on vulcanite; 12s. on silver; 15s. on gold; £2 on platinum. 
Cash or offer by return. If offer not accepted parcel returned post 
free. Also OLD GOLD and SILVER JEWELLERY bought in any condi- 
tion. SATISFACTION GUARANTEED by the reliable, genuine firm. 
—S8. CANN & CO., 69a, Market Street, Manchester. Estd. 1850 


A LECTURE 
By M, FARBMAN 


respondent of the Manchester Guardian, 
just returned from Petrograd) 


“A DEMOCRATIC RUSSIA” 


WILL BE DELIVERED AT THE 
SMALL QUEEN’S HALL, Langham Place, W. 
On Friday, July 20th, at 6 p.m. 





(The special Cor who has 


Chairman : 


LORD SHEFFIELD. 


Tickets, 1s. each, to be obtained from the National Council for 
Civil Liberties, 22, Bride Lane, E.C. 4. : 
In the event of the tickets not all being sold, they may be obtained 


at the door. 
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« ‘ 
GAoodbrookie 
A RESIDENTIAL SETTLEMENT FOR MEN 
AND WOMEN ENGAGED IN RELIGIOUS 
AND SOCIAL STUDY. Under the care of a 


Committee of Members of the Society of Friends 


Director of Studies (Emeritus I, RENDEL HARRIS, D.Litt 


The main course of study deals with the 
fundamental truths of Christianity, the 
interpretation of the Bible, the history and 
principles of Quakerism, and the problems 
of social and international life. 


There are special courses (a) for the training 
of social workers, (b) for the training of 
teachers who wish to specialise in Bible 
teaching, (c) for those interested in inter- 
national relations and the cause of peace 
Aulumn Te pt. m1 kor particulars 
THE WARDEN ‘H. G. WOOD, M.A.) 
WOODBROOKE, SELLY OAK, BIRMINGHAM 


opens 


apply— 
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sharply through their eyes, a real figure of a man in all his 
fluctuating characteristics. 

As it is, all the really telling passages in the story, such 
as Pheebe’s confusion between the two brothers who love her, 
Ishmael and Archelaus; Blanche’s intense artificiality and 
desire to pose as something ethereal and angelic, while she 
is merely egetisiically self-centred ; Judith’s sex “ passion- 
ateness in withholding and passionlessness in surrender ”’ 
these and similar good passages are simply smothered in the 
gaseous bulk of Ishmael’s inflated life story. The author, 
absorbed with Ishmael, cannot properly develop her women 
characters’ outlook or emotional experiences. Thus, though 
Ishmael marries first, the fluffy little Phoebe, and 
secondly the bright, boyish Georgie, we have positively not 
the ghost of an idea as to what either woman thinks of him 
—a slight defect, is it not? in the chronicle of a man’s life 
story ! 

Instead of pursuing the detinite track of these real 
women’s sensations and emotions, Miss Tennyson Jesse fobs 
us off, not only with whole chapters of commentary and 
analysis of good Parson Boase’s spiritual reflections 
on life’s mystery, but with an expesition of Victorian 
politics of the ‘seventies. The ambitious scheme of the 
book demands, of some verisimilitude in the 
representation of the social atmosphere sixty years back, 
and so we are pulled up here and there with these descrip- 
tions to secure the necessary 


soit, 


course 


‘illusion.”’ But the machinery 
of the story is palpably inartistic, and we are left asking 
ourselves, Why do so many—in fact, the majority—of British 
novelists work, not from their strength, but from their 
weakness? They take enormous trouble to place the cart 
before the horse and to coax the patient animal to draw it 
backwards. The answer is that the Anglo-Saxon is per- 
petually anxious to appear more “spiritual ”’ than life or 
nature allows him to be, and that he is always trying to 
evade facts or improve facts, or to cover up hard realities 
with aspirations. This instinct is particularly fatal 
to the art of the novel, which necessitates truth-telling first 
of all. Idealism, instead of being dragged into the fore- 
ground, should really be an emanation from the whole 
picture, an invisible essence arising from the perception of 
human nature’s earthiness and imperfections. Had Miss 
Tennyson Jesse had the courage to lay her ideal hero on one 
side, her picture of life would not only have been more 
artistic, but more spiritual also. The moral would have 
drawn itself. But this our British artists do not understand. 





BOOKS IN 


‘Further Pages of My Life.” 
CARPENTER. 


BRIEF. 


By the Right Rev. W. Boyp 
(Williams & Norgate. 10s. 6d. net.) 

BisHor Boyp CarPeNTER describes his pages as “ refiec- 
tions mingled with reminiscences.’’ Of the latter, the most 
apposite at the present moment are the recollections of the 
Kaiser, with whom Dr. Boyd Carpenter was on terms of 
something like friendship for twenty-five years. They 
exchanged letters on topics as remote as new processes in 
photography and European peace, and almost to the end the 
Bishop's impressions of the Kaiser were decidedly favorable. 
To Dr. Boyd Carpenter the Kaiser appeared as a man “ of 
deep and truly spiritual grasp,” who felt at home on English 
soil, and wished to realize a genuine and unartificial friend- 
ship. These qualities, in the Bishop’s judgment, were over- 
powered by ‘‘a mistaken patriotism, mingled with unworthy 
jealousy, and driven into activity under the pressure of a 
genuine fear of the growing power of the nations on both 
flanks,’’ combined with the pressure of the German Foreign 
Office and the influence of the Crown. Prince. When the 
parting of the ways came, the Kaiser chose the lower path, 
and his former friend pronounces him to be “the man who 
was chiefly responsible for the wickedest war ever waged.” 
In contrast with the chapter on the Kaiser, that on King 
Edward VII. is almost undiluted eulogy, though Dr. Boyd 
Carpenter recognizes that the explanation of King Edward's 
power is to be found “ not in the record of definite actions 
or conspicuous achievements, but in the unconsciously exerted 
power of his personality.’’ There is, as might be expected in 
a Bishop’s recollections, a store of clerical anecdotes, and 
the book, like its predecessor, ‘“‘ Some Pages of My Life,” is a 
pleasant companion for an idle hour. 





The GAeek in the Citp. 


Tue news of the Russian successes, which confirmed the 
belief that Russia will not consent to a separate peace, has 
heartened the City; and on Tuesday the rouble exchange, 
after touching 222 recovered to 2145 roubles to the £10 note. 
Most of the other Continental exchanges moved against 
London. <A firm tone also developed among gilt-edged 
securities, and on Wednesday Consols had got back to 585. 
There was a firmer tendency also in home railways and in 
American shares. The rubber share market also improved. 
Rubber, by the way, is one of the very few raw materials 
which has remained cheap throughout the war, and rubber 
tyres are among the few manufactured articles which have 
not risen in price. Nevertheless, shareholders in good rubber 
companies have not done badly. I know of one small rubber 
trust, formed shortly before the outbreak of war, which is 
paying 8 per cent. dividends, and is in a very sound condi- 
tion. It is more than ever true, said a member of a discount 
house the other day in private conversation, that City men 
judge every event from the standpoint of peace—will it 
lengthen or hasten the end? From this angle the Prime 
Minister’s speech at Glasgow was eagerly scanned, and his 
view of the territories which might be discussed at a Peace 
Conference was thought to represent an important advance 
in the direction of negotiations. The position in Austria is 
regarded as favorable, owing to the attitude of the new 
Emperor. Generally speaking, there is not much of interest 
to report in the credit markets. Floating credits have 
become more abundant and rates are rather easier. Silver 
has been firm. 
Bank DivipEnps. 

At the time of writing only three of the interim bank 
dividends have been declared, namely those of the London 
and South-Western Bank, which announces a distribution 
of 17 per cent., the Capital and Counties at 14 per cent., 
and the London, City and Midland at 18 per cent. The 
directors of the last-named bank have voted £100,000 as a 
bonus for the staff. These declarations are the same as for the 
corresponding period of 1916. It is rumored that the usual 
half-yearly balance-sheets will not be issued by the Clearing 
banks this time, but the South-Western Bank states that 
deposits have risen during the past twelve months from 
twenty-six to thirty-one millions. It is generally believed 
that the remaining declarations will show little change as 
compared with those of a year ago, and the market has conse- 
quently been a quiet one and little business has been done 
in the shares. The following table shows how prices stand 
at present :— 

Lowest. Price, Yield. 
1917. June 30. £ s 
Barclay ““M” ss 9 11-16 7 

Capital & Counties ot an - 203% 

Lloyds psa os way 213 

L. & S. Western ... a “16 108 

L. City & Mid. 7 3-16 
L. Cty. & Westr. ove 13 15-16 
L. Joint Stock ee ose : 20 


National Provincial _ 278 
Parr’s an ; = 26% 


Highest. Highest. 
1914 16. 
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Present prices are well above the lowest of the current year. 
but still look quite attractive, seeing that they are full of 
dividend. 

THe SHELL Report. 

When the announcement of a 35 per cent. dividend, the 
same as for 1915, was made by the Shell Transport and 
Trading Co., an offer of one new share at par for every four 
shares held was made to shareholders. As the market price 
is in the neighborhood of 4, this is, in effect, a substantial 
bonus for them. It is a little surprising to find, therefore, 
that profits for the year 1916 were well below those of 1915, 
partly, no doubt, on account of higher income-tax payments 
on dividends from its holding in various oil concerns, which 
constitute the company’s entire revenue. The net profit for 
the year amounted to £1,979,400, as against £2,109.318, but 
this year there is a deduction of £98,798 for interest on 
loans which has not appeared before, although loan liabilities 
in the balance-sheet are slightly lower than they were a 
year ago. The preference dividend absorbs £100,000, and 
the ordinary dividend £1,429,016. No allocation is made to 
reserve, as against £160,000 a year ago, but the balance 
carried forward is £30,082 higher—£450,384. 
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